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Canco  Publishes  92-Page 

Canned  Food  Manual" 

for  the  ARMY 


WITH  CANNKi)  FOODS  (lostiiietl  to  play 
anov<T-iiuT*‘asin<ipart  in  tlie  feod- 
injiofourariiioil  fon-Fs,  many  tiionsands 
of  soldiers  unfainiliar  u  itli  eanned  foods 
w  ill  I  >e  call(‘d  upon  to  l>nv,  handle, 
store,  and  cook  these  products. 

'I'o  help  the  Army  train  men  for  tliese 
important  duties,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
f)uartermast*‘r  Corps,  has  completed 
a  carefully  jirepared,  comprehensive 
"Canned  Food  Manual". 


It's  a  virtual  encyclopeilia  of  helpful 
information  about  eanned  foods.  It  tells 
how  they're  pre|»ared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  common  uses, 
describes  the  best  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Sub¬ 
sistence  list. 

A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  hook  was  demonstrated  by  a 
request  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  copies  he  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Officer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO  M  P  A  N  Y 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


BIGGER  AND  FASTER 

PRODUCTION  THAN  WE  HAVE  EVER  KNOWN 


WASTE 

Must  Be  Reduced  to  a  Record  Minimum 

The  plant  that  eliminates  waste,  is 
not  only  doing  a  sensible  and  profit¬ 
able  thing  for  itself,  hut  is  making  a 
noteworthy  contribution  to  national 
efficiency.  Waste  of  product,  waste  of 
production  time,  unnecessary  consump¬ 
tion  of  horsepower  not  only  involve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  individual 
plant,  but  place  additional  strains  on 
all  essential  production.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  car  of  coal,  for  example, 
means  that  much  extra  operating  cost 
for  a  plant,  hut  it  also  means  that  an 
extra  car  of  coal  must  he  mined  and 
transported.  It  may  mean  keeping  a 
car  of  coal  aw  ay  from  some  other  in¬ 
dustry,  greatly  in  need.  Let's  all  w'ork 
together  to  eliminate  waste. 


ing  a  juice  of  the  finest  consistency,  color  and 
flavor.  There  is  practically  no  waste. 

If  you  want  to  produce  juice  from  scalded 
tomatoes,  the  Indiana 
Juice  Extractor  will 


The  LanK^«‘iikaiii|»  llot- 
Hreak  Tank  an<l  liuliana 
M<Nlel  “A”  K\lra<‘lor— the 
greatest  roinhinaiioii  avail* 
able  for  a  IremeiHliMiK  pro* 
(liirtion  of  high  (|iialit>  tom¬ 
ato  jiiire. 


give  you  the  greatest  jM>ssihle  yield,  give  you 
greater  capacity  than  you  have  known,  and 
will  eliminate  the  coring.  It  presses  juice 
from  the  red  ripe  |M>rtions  only,  automatically 
discharging  cores  an<l  green  portions  impress¬ 
ed.  Its  production  capacity  for  hot-hreak 
stock  is,  of  course,  infinitely  greater  than  for 
scalded  stock. 

KiM)k-More  Koils  make  their  contribution 
to  the  reipiired  efficiency  for  1912  by  saving 
c(M>king  time.  K<K>k-Mores  reduce  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  tank  20  per  cent  faster  than  any 
other  coil,  which  means  that  they  make  four 
tanks  produce  approximately  the  cooking 
volume  of  live  equipped  with  another  coil. 


Imlianu  l*a«hll<‘  KiiiinlirrH.  in  twosizcH,  and  the  Indiana 
Improved  Brush  Finislier — both  types  of  eoinplelely 
sanitar\  eonstriietion. 


'riiis  added  production  is  important  to  vou 
any  season.  It  is  more  important  this  season. 
^  our  daily  priMliictiou  of  pulp,  catsup,  etc., 
is  measured  by  what  comes  from  the  cook 
room.  Kook-More  Koils  can  increase  vour 
cook  room  production  by  several  extra  tanks 
dailv. 


•  Both  the  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  and 
the  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  Tank,  for  inst¬ 
ance,  secure  greater  yield  from  the  raw  stock. 
The  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  obtains  greater  yield 
because  it  is  instantly  adjustable  to  any  re¬ 
quired  degree  of  moisture  in  the  jximace. 
^  ith  it  the  choice  of  wasting  production  time 
to  make  an  adjustment,  or  wasting  stock,  no 
longer  has  to  be  made.  You  have  to  waste 
neither.  A  simple  turn  of  the  adjusting 
wheel,  made  without  even  slowing  the  ma¬ 
chine,  accomplishes  the  result  desired.  ^  hen 
]No.  1  Tomatoes  are  being  run,  maximum 
yield  is  obtained  by  adjusting  for  dry  jiomace. 
Maximum  quality  can  be  obtained  from  No. 
2  Tomatoes  by  adjusting  for  wet  jnimace.  In 


The  Imliaiia  MhI- 
get  Utility  will  aH- 
8ure  canners  <if  fancy 
pack  tomatneM  a  full 
supply  of  juice  at  all 
timen,  iiiaile  from 
small  tomat4»es  and 
usable  |M>rtions  of 
imperfect  tomatoes. 
You  will  like  it. 


addition  to  this  important  and  exclusive  fea- 
ture,'the  E-Z-Adjust  has  twice  the  capacity 
of  other  juilpers  of  comparable  size. 

The  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  Tank  re¬ 
leases  all  the  material  that  goes  toward  mak- 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

‘^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  PlanC^  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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No.  5  Corn  Drying  Plant  of  Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  completed  and  operated  Fall  of  1941.  Located  at  Shokopee,  Minn, 
Three  of  the  other  plants  are  located  in  Central  and  Southern  Minnesota,  one  in  Iowa. 


Kiln  Dried 
Sweet  Corn  Seed 


For  Maximum  Germination  and  Vigor 

Kiln  drying  prevents  freezing  of  the  germ  and  deterioration  caus¬ 
ed  by  moisture  being  carried  too  long  in  the  kernels  and  cob. 
Kiln  drying  in  the  plants  of  N.  K.  &  Co.  is  an  operation  taking  only 
two  or  three  days  from  the  time  the  corn  leaves  the  storage  crib 
until  it  is  dried  to  12%  moisture.  All  N.  K.  &  Co.  1941  Sweet 
Corn  Seed  was  kiln  dried  by  October  20.  Plant  it  with  confidence. 

We  Offer  A  Complete  Line  Of  Hybrids 
And  Open  Pollinated  Varieties  ForCanners 

Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  drop  of  oil  that  closed  a  million  cans 

ON  your  fingers,  a  drop  of  oil  is  just  a  slip¬ 
pery  smear.  Ifs  a  grease  spot  on  your 
clothes. 

But  put  that  oil  in  a  vital  bearing  and,  with 
other  drops  of  oil,  it  makes  a  film  that  protects 
costly  canning  equipment  .  .  .  keeps  closing 
machines  humming  .  .  .  helps  to  close  millions 
of  cans. 

A  drop  of  oil  by  itself  may  be  worth  little  or 
nothing.  Your  use  of  it  makes  it  liquid  treasure. 

Just  as  the  proper  use  of  Continental  equip¬ 
ment  can  pay  you  dividends. 

Your  efficient,  high-speed  Continental  closing 
machines  are  smooth -operating,  precision - 
made  pieces  of  machinery.  Their  non-corrosive 
parts  resist  wear  and  tear.  Give  them  every 
opportunity  to  live  up  to  their  reputation.  Regu¬ 
lar  periods  of  lubrication  and  servicing  will 
assure  you  efficient  production.  And  efficiency 
is  important  to  all  of  us,  especially  today  when 
National  Defense  requires  so  much  of  the 
country's  resources. 
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ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE.  Editor  • 


EDITORIALS 


VOLUME  64,  NUMBER  28 


Hear  ye  ! ! — ^We  are  lifting  from  the  report  of  the 
big  Convention  in  Chicago,  the  address  of 
Judge  J.  Harry  Covington,  counsel  of  the  NCA, 
so  that  you  may  have  this  inspiration  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Its  title  was — 

THE  WORLD  WAR  AND  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

There  is  no  necessity  for  expressions  by  me  felicitating  you 
upon  the  fine  attendance  at  this  Convention.  Such  remarks  would 
be  trite.  Of  course,  you  are  at  this  Convention  in  large  num¬ 
bers  and  with  earnestness  of  purpose.  You  are  here  because 
you  are  patriotic  business  men  representing  a  great  industry, 
and  one  which  is  vital  to  the  country.  As  Americans  you  wish, 

1  know,  by  common  counsel  to  find  the  way  to  develop  in  speediest 
fashion  a  maximum  effort  in  your  industry  for  your  country’s 
welfare. 

At  various  Conventions  in  the  past  I  have  undertaken  to  re¬ 
mind  you  of  the  great  value  of  the  work  of  your  Association 
and  the  effectiveness  of  its  staff,  the  presiding  genius  of  which 
is  your  energetic  and  efficient  Secretary.  But,  by  this  time,  I 
dare  say,  you  as  members  all  fully  appreciate  that  fact  and 
you  pay  deserved  tribute  to  them  in  your  minds  and  hearts. 
Praise  of  that  staff  is  by  me,  therefore,  unnecessary. 

However,  there  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  service — and  a  rare 
one — for  which  I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Gorrell  and  his  assistants 
in  these  unusual  and  tense  times.  That  service  is  one  of  nega¬ 
tion;  it  involves  restraint  in  public  announcement  to  the  indu.s- 
try,  and  it  constitutes  a  great  virtue  to  your  great  benefit.  The 
egoist  and  the  garrulous  man,  as  you  must  know,  is  always 
present  in  those  activities  of  business  life  which  are  related  to 
public  affairs.  He  prattles  to  the  public  annoyance,  and  he 
chatters  to  the  public  injury,  because  his  utterances  very  often 
fail  to  reflect  ultimate  Government  action  and  frequently  result 
in  impeding  it.  To  illustrate  the  merit  of  restraint  let  me  tell 
you  an  incident  of  years  ago.  It  relates  to  a  man  who  was  then 
important  in  our  foreign  service.  He  was  being  transferred 
from  an  average  post  to  a  very  important  one,  where  existed 
extremely  delicate  problems  for  America.  The  cryptic  reason 
given  by  a  wise  old  Secretary  of  State  was  that  Mr.  Blank 
could  not  only  speak  fluently  four  languages  but  he  knew  how 
to  keep  silent  in  seven. 

'Vashington  has  now  become  the  world’s  greatest  gossip  cen¬ 
tra,  it  is  the  haven  of  the  whispering  prophet;  it  is  the  mecca 
of  he  many  who  earn  a  livelihood  by  touting  to  the  unwary 
th.  events  which  never  happen.  Bulletins,  releases,  and  broad- 
ca  s  from  this  and  that  source  are  as  thick  as  the  numbers 
of  he  unscrupulous  and  the  unreliable  in  the  field  of  so-called 
pi  icity  make  possible. 

is  not  the  business  of  the  officials  of  a  great  trade  Associa- 
ti(  to  purvey  rumor,  insinuation,  or  prophecy;  and  it  is  em- 
pl  ically  an  unwise  thing  for  any  sensible  business  man  to  rely 
u]  n  the  flimsy  output  of  the  rumor  factory.  I  pay  homage  to 
S(  etary  Gorrell  for  his  unwillingness  to  circularize  this  Asso- 
ci:  !on  except  upon  authentic  information  relating  to  matters 
di  ;tly  affecting  the  canning  industry.  You  may  recall  that 
th  essayist  Sydney  Smith  said  of  the  historian  MacCaulay, 
“I  is  his  flashes  of  silence  that  makes  his  conversation 
d(  ghtful.” 


Now,  my  friends,  these  are  momentous  times.  Mankind  is  at 
the  crossroads.  The  struggle  in  the  midst  of  which  we  now 
are  is  for  the  right  to  travel  Freedom’s  broad  highway.  It  is 
either  that  road  or  the  tortuous  and  rocky  path  of  human  servi¬ 
tude.  And  this  great  democratic  nation  must  gird  its  loins  and 
go  forth  in  all  its  might  to  battle  beside  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  democracies  until  the  Axis  powers  are  destroyed  and  a 
peace  of  justice  and  liberty  firmly  establishes  for  the  future. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  total  war  which  now  engulfs  the 
world  is  the  titanic  struggle  of  all  time  for  the  preservation  of 
a  humane  civilization.  In  the  three  thousand  years  of  authentic 
history  none  of  the  great  convulsions  had  as  a  consequence — or 
a  possibility — the  complete  destruction  of  freedom  and  the  plung¬ 
ing  of  great  masses  of  the  world  into  darkness  and  bondage. 

The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchies  fell  eight  hundred 
years  before  Christ  but  in  Asia  civilization  moved  on. 

The  empire  which  Alexander  the  Great  built  five  hundred 
years  later  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  Republics  rose  and  fell 
with  no  serious  halt  in  learning  or  in  the  general  progress  of 
mankind. 

When  the  great  Roman  Empire  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
Goths  in  the  Fifth  Century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  best  that 
was  in  Roman  civilization,  its  great  system  of  law,  and  its  litera¬ 
ture  remained  as  a  heritage  of  humanity.  No  ruthless  power 
to  destroy  progress  and  enslave  peoples  arose. 

When  the  medieval  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  broken  into 
pieces  at  his  death  in  the  Ninth  Century  and  Europe  was  to 
present  a  tangled  history  until  the  Renaissance,  nevertheless, 
so  far  as  human  advance  was  concerned,  the  reforming  work 
of  Charlemagne  laid  the  foundations  whereon  men  continued 
for  many  generations  to  build. 

The  Napoleonic  regime  grew  from  the  loose  foundations  of 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  which  had  been  builded  upon  the 
ashes  of  a  destroyed  Bourbon  absolutism,  and  while  national 
boundaries  were  changed,  kingdoms  destroyed  and  new  ones 
created  in  the  restless  marches  of  Napoleon  over  all  Europe  for 
two  decades,  the  stark  fact  is  that  France  was  on  the  whole  a 
better  France  after  Waterloo,  and  the  French  people  were  a 
freer  people  than  they  had  been  in  the  Bourbon  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. 

All  those  surges  of  the  centuries  were  the  struggles  of  rulers 
for  power,  and  to  build  empires  for  glory,  but  with  no  blood 
lust  and  no  deep  hatred,  with  no  o’er-weaning  desire  for  en¬ 
slavement  of  whole  peoples  and  with  some  notion,  perhaps,  that 
all  humanity  might  benefit.  Indeed,  since  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era  a  better  way  of  life  has  been  slowly  shaping  itself 
among  the  civilized  peoples.  With  all  the  conquering  spirit  of 
Napoleon,  he  nevertheless  sought  to  establish  a  better  system 
of  law,  and  greater  safeguards  for  ordinary  human  rights,  in 
the  conquered  countries. 

But  with  the  rise  of  a  unified  Germany  nearly  a  century  ago, 
the  philosophy  of  impersonal  brute  force  began  to  be  crystallized. 
The  evil  of  that  philosophy  goes  way  back  beyond  Hitler  and  it 
will  not  die  with  the  passing  of  his  debased  gangsters  alone. 
That  powerful  Emperor,  William  the  First,  under  whose  auto¬ 
cratic  guidance  Germany  was  unified,  in  one  of  his  most  ringing 
pronouncements  to  his  Junker  Nobles  in  1850  said:  “I  look  for 
Prussia’s  honor  in  Prussia’s  abstinence  before  all  things  from 
every  shameful  union  with  Democracy.”  And  about  the  same 
time  the  rallying  cry  of  his  Chancellor,  Bismarck,  was  the  cruel 
and  heartless  declaration:  “Not  by  speeches  or  majority  votes 
are  the  great  questions  of  today  decided,  but  by  blood  and  iron.” 
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And  so  in  1914  came  World  War  I.  That  war  was  fought  with 
human  rights  at  stake,  and  with  a  Germany  in  battle  array 
against  the  forces  which  typified  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
mankind  in  the  mass.  That  was  thought  to  be  a  war  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  But  Germany  was  defeated  and 
yet  democracy  was  not  saved.  Where  the  blame  lies  for  the 
failure  of  that  high  purpose  is  now  of  no  moment.  It  is  useless 
to  be  critical  of  the  past  if  we  are  to  keep  our  heads  lifted  in 
majesty  and  strength  and  our  eyes  directed  to  the  overwhelming 
demands  of  the  future. 

Today,  again  Germany  confronts  with  its  war  machine  the 
nations  which  love  freedom  and  glorify  a  humane  civilization. 
Hitler  and  the  Nazi  group,  simply  typifying  in  a  particularly 
intolerant  and  shameful  and  brutal  fashion  the  scorn  of  William 
the  First  for  democracy  and  the  creed  of  Bismarck  that  power 
is  maintained  by  “blood  and  iron,”  are  at  grips  with  all  the 
Western  democracies  hold  dear  once  again.  And  that  group  of 
international  highwaymen  have  allied  with  them  the  boastful 
megalomaniac,  Mussolini,  and  the  treacherous  Japanese  who 
have  shown  that  their  veneer  of  civilization  cannot  cover  their 
oriental  savagery.  What  person  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
can  doubt  that  we  stand  today  at  the  crossroads  of  history  and 
that  we  battle  for  our  way  of  life.  The  Nazi  dictatorship  boldly 
proclaims  its  power;  it  brazenly  asserts  the  superiority  of  its 
people;  it  cynically  decries  the  efficacy  of  human  freedom;  in  its 
blasphemy  it  scorns  all  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  In  this 
great  contest  there  can  be  no  quarter.  Either  the  moral  ideas 
of  democracy  will  prevail  or  the  primordial  law  of  the  jungle 
will  crush  for  us  all  individual  rights  and  will  destroy  for  our 
children,  and  our  children’s  children  all  standards  of  justice  and 
liberty.  To  the  winning  of  this  battle,  then,  every  American 
must  consecrate  himself. 

Now,  then,  what  concretely  shall  you  as  an  industry  do  in  this 
great  conflict  which  is  upon  us?  The  short  answer  is  a  simple 
one,  to  remember  always  that  what  we  have  confronting  us  is 
total  war.  In  the  whole  field  of  our  economic  life  every  activity 
must  be  related  to  the  war.  That  bald  fact,  in  all  its  impressive¬ 
ness,  every  manufacturer,  merchant,  banker,  farmer  and  laborer 
needs  to  understand.  America  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

Your  industry  is  a  vital  one.  Give  the  very  best  that  is  in  you 
to  assure  a  larger  production  of  canned  foods.  Do  that  with 
no  thought  that  the  war  is  for  you  an  opportunity.  Realize  that 
as  time  goes  on,  with  Army  and  Navy  constantly  enlarged,  the 
necessity  for  foods  in  containers  which  preserve  it  will  continue 
to  become  more  pressing.  Understand  that  farmer,  laborer 
and  manufacturer  must  each  play  a  part  in  creating  a  sound 
economy  in  the  industry.  Bring  to  bear  all  the  business  acumen 
you  possess,  and  all  your  energy  to  produce  more  canned  foods 
and  better  canned  foods  at  reasonable  profit  and  moderate  cost. 
By  the  breadth  of  your  own  view,  the  patriotism  of  your  own 
course  in  your  dealings  with  your  Government,  and  the  appeal 
you  make  to  the  public  conscience,  will  you  be  best  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  undue  pressure  of  the  producer  of  your  raw  material 
and  the  unjust  demands  of  your  labor.  The  justice  of  your  own 
attitude  will  be  your  surest  protection  against  the  injustice  of 
others. 

In  that  connection  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  services  of  the 
Association  will  be  invaluable  to  you.  Secretary  Gorrell  and 
many  of  the  elder  statesmen  of  the  industry  lived  and  labored 
through  the  First  World  War.  In  the  retrospect  of  twenty-five 
years  I  recall  with  keen  appreciation  the  wonderful  work  those 
men  did  in  trying  times  of  1917,  1918  and  1919.  Their  ripe 
experience  must  be  availed  of. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  silence  in  the  midst  of 
service.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  lack  of  constant  pronounce¬ 
ments  from  the  Association  offices  means  that  there  is  the  slight¬ 
est  unawareness  of  what  is  taking  place.  The  fact  is  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  size  of  the  existing  defense  program  and  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  defense  organization,  the  Association  officials 
have  already  had  more  varied  problems  to  deal  with  and  more 
hours  of  ceaseless  service  than  at  a  similar  time  in  the  last 
war.  Just  remember  this:  They  are  with  energy  and  skill 
grappling  with  the  difficulties  which  inevitably  affect  the  whole 
industry.  Face  your  own  situation,  therefore,  with  the  idea  that 
what  is  best  for  the  industry  is  best  for  you.  Your  ultimate 
capacity  to  play  your  part  as  a  patriotic  citizen  will  not  flow 
from  an  immediate  order  but  from  a  sound  industry  policy. 


There  is  a  broad  aspect  of  the  whole  industry  program  which 
you  should  keep  constantly  before  you  as  a  beacon  light.  If 
you  and  the  other  great  industries  of  the  country  demonstrate 
the  continuing  effectiveness  of  the  private  economy  under  which 
the  United  States  has  grown  so  great  you  will  have  provided  the 
best  possible  check  to  the  rampant  roving  in  the  great  field  of 
economic  and  social  welfare  by  those  who  are  determined  to 
gallop  even  though  they  know  not  how  to  select  a  safe  road. 

The  people  of  America  want  no  authoritarian  State.  They 
wish  to  preserve  their  individual  rights  to  the  fullest  extent 
permissible  in  an  organized  society.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their 
desire  to  protect  their  future  through  the  free  operation  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  as  the  fathers  of  our  country  understood  them. 
It  is  certain  that  the  great  masses  of  our  people  really  desire 
the  continuance  of  private  business  honestly  managed.  They 
wish  their  children  to  have  equality  of  opportunity  and  the  right 
to  that  full  reward  which  comes  from  the  combination  of  in¬ 
genuity  and  energy  unattended  by  injury  to  others.  They  have 
not  yet  sunk  so  low — no  matter  what  some  may  assert — as  to 
have  the  craven  wish  to  sacrifice  liberty  for  security.  But,  let 
me  say  to  you,  the  preservation  of  that  way  of  life  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  industry  today.  Amidst  all  the 
pitfalls  that  now  beset  private  business,  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
must  be  its  sheet  anchor. 

The  superior  efficacy  and  benefit  to  mankind  of  an  industrial 
economy  based  upon  private  business  must  be  able  to  be  seen 
crystal  clear  on  that  day  in  the  future  when  this  country,  ab¬ 
solutely  united,  shall  have  played  a  major  part  in  destroying 
the  whole  Nazi  system.  Then  the  restless  and  irresponsible 
advocates  of  the  social  revolution  will  fulminate  in  vain  because 
the  virtues  of  a  Jeffersonian  democracy  will  have  been  completely 
demonstrated. 

Freedom  to  regiment  the  activities  of  life  will  then  have  lost 
its  appeal,  and  that  greatest  of  all  freedoms — the  right  of  the 
individual  to  enjoy  the  priceless  privilege  of  private  ownership 
of  property  honestly  acquired  through  his  own  initiative — will 
be  firmly  established  for  the  greater  welfare  of  all  the  people 
of  our  land. 

But  now  there  is  but  one  transcendent  objective.  It  is  to  crush 
completely  the  Axis  powers.  It  is  to  remove  for  all  time  the 
threat  of  oppression  which  now  shows  itself  in  the  full  and 
awful  panoply  of  brute  force  personified  in  Hitler  and  his  pirat¬ 
ical  crew.  To  the  attainment  of  that  objective  every  man  and 
woman  in  America,  high  or  low,  of  whatever  race  or  creed, 
must  dedicate  himself  and  herself  and  then  victory — complete 
victory — will  crown  the  effort. 

GUARD  AGAINST  SABOTAGE— Don’t  take  our 
word  for  it,  read  what  Editor  C.  G.  Bender  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council,  under  the  Food  Section,  says — 

ANOTHER  PEARL  HARBOR — OR? 

Repeatedly,  since  that  memorable  date  of  December  7,  1941, 
the  people  of  our  local  communities  have  had  fluctuating  reac¬ 
tions  depending  on  the  war  news  of  the  day,  the  curtailment  of 
seemingly  essential  commodities  to  our  everyday  comfort  and 
the  tone  of  local  activities  in  civilian  defense.  For  proper  and 
effective  preparedness  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  blowing  hot  or 
cold  on  so  important  subjects  as  our  own  community  and  plant 
defense  and  protection  against  air  raids  and  sabotage.  We, 
through  our  confusion  and  indifference,  can  create  our  own 
“Pearl  Harbor”  unless  we  recognize  the  urgency  of  action  and 
follow  up  the  need  by  action  and  planning. 

True,  many  of  us  are  confused  because  we  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  clear,  concise  and  logical  plans  for  effective  plant  and 
community  defenses.  In  spite  of  this  however,  no  alibi  will  ex¬ 
plain  away  any  resulting  emergency  for  which  we  are  unpre¬ 
pared.  We  must  either  learn  through  various  outside  sources  or 
create  in  our  own  minds  the  meanings  of  terms  such  as  evacu¬ 
ation,  handling  unexploded  missiles,  demolition  squads,  fire 
watchers,  fire  wardens,  control  of  vital  utilities,  and  many  others. 
With  pertinent  terms  explained  and  our  goal  established,  all  of 
us  should  (or  we  hope — have  been)  organized  to  prepare  to 
meet  the  attacks  of  our  adversaries. 

(Please  turn  to  page  2U) 
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TOMATO  and  PEA  PRICE  PROGRAMS 

Further  Instructions  to  State  War  Boards 


Following  are  portions  of  the  in¬ 
structions,  received  by  air  mail  Febru¬ 
ary  4th,  addressed  to  the  chairmen 
of  State  USD  A  War  Boards  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
date  of  January  31,  regarding  mini¬ 
mum  fair  grower  prices  for  tomatoes 
and  peas  for  canning  in  1942: 

“This  memorandum  supplements  the 
wire  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
January  24,  1942,  relating  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  minimum  fair  grower  prices 
for  tomatoes  and  peas  for  canning  in 
1942,  and  provides  fui’ther  information 
to  assist  the  State  War  Board  in  arriving 
at  its  determinations  of  minimum  fair 
prices  to  growers  in  your  state. 

I.  TOMATOES 
Fair  Minimum  Prices 
The  Department  wishes  to  safeguard 
the  constructive  work  which  has  been 
done  in  buying  tomatoes  on  a  U.  S. 
graded  basis  in  many  areas.  Flat  or  field 
run  minimum  prices  may  be  converted  to 
a  comparable  grade  basis  reflecting  aver¬ 
age  percentages  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  toma¬ 
toes.  For  instance,  in  a  State  with  a 
$17.50  flat  price,  one  cannery  might  be 
approved  on  the  basis  of  $20.50  for  No. 
I’s  and  $13.00  for  No.  2’s  and  another 
might  be  approved  on  the  basis  of  $21.00 
for  No.  I’s  and  $12.00  for  No.  2’s.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  disrupt  as  little  as 
possible  existing  relationships  or  to  place 
the  price  on  No.  2’s  so  high  that  it  might 
put  too  great  a  premium  on  lower  grade 
tomatoes.  Where  tomatoes  are  bought 
on  a  graded  basis  this  does  not  mean 
that  every  farmer  will  net  the  average 
for  the  State.  If  a  grower,  under  a  con¬ 
tract  calling  for  $21.00  for  No.  I’s  and 
$12.00  for  No.  2’s,  delivered  all  No.  2 
tomatoes  he  would  net  $12.00  per  ton  and 
the  canner  would  be  complying  with  his 
certification.  Likewise  a  grower  deliver¬ 
ing  a  very  high  percentage  of  No.  1  to¬ 
matoes  might  net  more  than  the  estab¬ 
lished  minimum  price  for  the  State.  *  *  * 

II.  PEAS 

Establishment  of  1942  Minimum  Grower 
Prices  by  Varieties,  Grades,  or  Sieve  Sizes 
Minimum  fair  prices  to  growers  for 
1942  should  average  $17.50  per  ton  over 
the  comparable  average  1940  price  for 
each  area  within  the  State  as  determined 
by  the  State  USD  A  War  Board.  Average 
prices  to  growers  of  peas  for  canning 
usually  consist  of  a  number  of  different 
prices  for  various  sieve  sizes,  varieties, 
and  grades  of  peas.  If  in  your  State  peas 
are  contracted  for  on  this  basis,  minimum 
grower  prices  for  1942  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  such  basis.  In  determining 
minimum  fair  grower  prices  for  1942,  it 
is  important  that  the  State  USD  A  War 
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Board  give  special  attention  to  establish¬ 
ing  prices  by  varieties,  sieve  sizes,  or 
grades  without  disturbing  the  normal 
relationship  between  these  individual 
prices.  In  many  areas,  for  example, 
prices  of  a  given  variety  by  sieve  sizes 
have  been  established  in  the  past  so  as 
to  return  to  the  grower  approximately 
the  same  return  per  acre  regardless  of 
the  sieve  size  of  peas  harvested.  Where 
this  is  the  practice,  it  is  clear  that  to 
raise  the  1940  pi’ice  for  each  sieve  size  by 
$17.50  per  ton  for  1942  would  distort  tbe 
relationship  between  prices  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  sieve  sizes.  Likewise,  prices  between 
various  varieties  often  bear  a  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  relative  yields  of  the  various 
varieties.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  in  order 
to  preserve  normal  relationships  between 
prices  to  growers  by  various  varieties, 
sieve  sizes,  or  grades,  the  minimum  fair 
prices  established  for  1942  need  not  be 
equal  to  $17.50  per  ton  above  each  indi¬ 
vidual  price  by  variety,  sieve  size,  or 
grade  which  prevailed  in  1940.  In  other 
words,  the  intent  of  the  program  is  that 
the  average  price  established  in  1942 
should  amount  to  $17.50  per  ton  above 
the  comparable  average  price  which  pre¬ 
vailed  for  the  State  or  area  in  1940.  For 
individual  items,  however,  the  increase 
established  may  be  greater  than,  equal 
to,  or  less  than  $17.50  per  ton. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  this  program  does  not  guarantee 
returns  to  individual  producers.  The 
minimum  fair  prices  established  for  1942 
should  avei-age  $17.50  per  ton  above  the 
average  prices  which  prevailed  in  1940. 
However,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  yields 
being  the  same,  returns  to  growers  in 
1942  would  average  more  than,  equal  to, 
or  less  than  $17.50  per  ton  above  those 
received  by  producers  in  1940  according 
to  whether  the  average  quality  in  1942 
is  better  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  that 
of  the  peas  harvested  in  1940. 

SERVICES  FURNISHED  BY 
CANNERS 

The  State  USD  A  War  Boards  have 
been  been  asked  to  consider  carefully 
the  problem  of  services  provided  to  the 
growers  by  canners  in  their  contracts  for 
1942  as  compai’ed  with  1940.  The  Boards 
may  at  their  discretion  determine  reason¬ 
able  charges  for  various  services  fur¬ 
nished  by  canners  such  as  seed,  inocula¬ 
tion,  harvesting,  etc.  In  addition,  the 
Board  should  consider  carefully  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  making  adjustments  for  individual 
canners  whose  contracts  are  on  different 
bases.  If,  for  example,  the  minimum 
1942  price  established  for  a  certain  va¬ 
riety  and  grade  or  sieve  size  is  defined 
as  “delivered  to  the  viner’’  and  canners 
are  permitted  to  charge  growers,  say, 
the  equivalent  of  $5.00  per  ton  of  peas 


more  for  seed  costs  in  1942  than  in  1940, 
a  canner  who  in  his  contract  provides 
free  seed  for  the  grower  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  increase  his  price  for  1942  only 
$12.00  above  the  comparable  1940  price 
(provided  his  1940  price  was  equal  to 
the  average  determined  by  the  Board)  to 
be  certified  under  the  program. 

The  final  responsibility  for  determin¬ 
ing  workable  1942  minimum  prices  to 
growers  for  tomatoes  and  peas  for  can¬ 
ning  by  whatever  classification  is  neces¬ 
sary  rests  with  the  State  USD  A  War 
Board.  In  determining  these  prices  and 
in  certifying  canners  under  the  expan¬ 
sion  program  the  War  Board  must  use 
its  judgment  and  approach  problems  in 
a  reasonable  manner  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  workings  of  the  program. 

The  War  Board  is  requested  to  con¬ 
sult  with  both  canners  and  growers  in 
arriving  at  these  determinations.  When 
the  Board  has  arrived  at  its  decisions, 
the  minimum  1942  grower  prices  for  peas 
for  canning  are  to  be  released  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  your  State  without  further  re¬ 
view  in  Washington. 

III.  GENERAL 

All  questions  from  canners  regarding 
certification  under  the  program  will  be 
referred  to  the  State  Boards  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  arriving  at  reasonable 
determinations  in  the  matter  of  minimum 
prices  and  certification  of  canners  rests 
with  the  State  USDA  War  Boards.  Sug¬ 
gested  forms  for  the  certification  of  can¬ 
ners  which  may  be  altered  if  they  do 
not  fit  conditions  prevailing  in  your  State 
are  being  mailed  for  your  consideration. 
Individual  plants  will  be  certified  by  the 
State  USDA  War  Board  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  located.  A  purely  grower, 
canner  automatically  is  eligible  for  certi¬ 
fication.  Likewise,  a  bona-fide  coopera¬ 
tive,  in  which  all  growers  participate  in 
the  returns,  may  be  certified  automatic¬ 
ally.  Where  a  grower-canner  or  a  co¬ 
operative  cannery  contracts  with  non¬ 
profit  sharing  growers  for  additional 
acreage,  such  contracts  must  meet  the 
established  1942  minimum  prices  before 
certification  is  possible. 

CONTRACT  RELATIONSHIP 

This  whole  program  is  built  on  a  con¬ 
tract  relationship  between  grower  and 
canner.  Under  wartime  conditions  every 
cannery  should  operate  at  capacity.  If 
that  capacity  is  2,000  acres  there  should 
not  be  1,200  acres  grown  on  the  one  hand 
or  3,500  acres  grown  on  the  other  hand. 
The  nation  cannot  afford  to  have  canning 
facilities  wasted,  or  labor,  machinery,  and 
fertilizer  expended  on  a  crop  for  which 
there  are  no  canning  facilities. 
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HELP  OF  COUNTY  USDA  WAR 
BOARDS 

After  a  cannery  has  been  certified  as 
offering  growers  a  contract  at  fair  prices, 
the  county  USDA  War  Board  should, 
upon  request,  assist  such  cannery  in 
getting  adequate  acreage.  Farmers  and 
canners  should  be  urged  by  county  war 
boards  to  carefully  live  up  to  the  terms 
of  their  contract.” 


WISCONSIN  BOARD  TO  MEET 

The  canning  crops  committee  of  the 
Wisconsin  USDA  War  Board  will  meet 
with  a  committee  of  canners  and  growers 
Monday,  February  9,  and  expects  to 
determine  prices  which  can  be  approved 
by  the  full  Board  the  following  day. 


February  1,  1942. 

OVER-ALL:  The  new  1942  Food  For 
Freedom  production  goals  represent  119 
per  cent  of  average  annual  farm  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  1935-1939  period  or,  with 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco  omitted,  125 
per  cent;  production  in  the  all-time-high 
year  of  1941  ran  only  113  and  116  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  average  annual  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  1935-39  period. 

%  19^1  Production 

MILK  . 107 

125  billion  pounds,  II6V2  billion  pounds 
in  1941.  Capacity  production  needed. 

EGGS  . 113 

4.2  billion  dozen  compai’ed  with  a  1941 
production  of  3,728,000,000  dozen. 

MEATS 

HOGS  (and  Lard) . 114 

Slaughter  of  83  million  head  compared 
with  a  1941  slaughter  of  7214  million 
head.  Lard:  An  increase  of  300  million 
pounds  in  1942  by  raising  the  yield  of 
lard  from  hogs  slaughtered  and  chang¬ 
ing  relationship  between  lard  and  meat 
prices.  Increase  in  hog  numbers  is 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in 
demand. 

BEEF  (Cattle  and  Calves) . 108 

Slaughter  of  28  million  head,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  1941  slaughter  of  25,905,000. 

SHEEP  (and  Lambs) . 101 

Slaughter  of  22.9  million  sheep  and 
lambs  compared  with  a  1941  slaughter 
of  22,630,000. 

CANNING  PEAS . 132 

38  million  cases  as  compared  with 
28.7  million  in  1941 ;  goal  set  up  De¬ 
cember  19,  1942.  U.S.D.A.  obligates  it¬ 
self  to  buy  all  quantities  of  1942  canned 
peas  offered  to  it  through  October  31, 
1942,  at  base  prices  of  $1.10  per  dozen 


BROKERS  REAFFIRM  STAND 

Considerable  interest  is  shown  by  the 
trade  in  the  action  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association,  at  its  recent  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting,  in  stressing  its  position 
of  opposing  buying  by  brokers  for  their 
own  account. 

The  brokers’  group  made  it  quite 
definite  that  indulgence  in  such  practices 
by  brokers  would  automatically  bar  them 
from  association  membership,  under  the 
organization’s  constitution  and  by-laws. 

CABEL-JOHNSON  COMPANY 

After  a  successful  food  bi-okerage 
career  begun  44  years  ago,  the  Gabel- 
Johnson-Jury  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  on  January  1st  changed  its  firm 
name  to  Gabel-Johnson  Company. 


No.  2  cans,  Alaska  or  sweet,  f.o.b.  can¬ 
nery,  U.  S.  Grade  C,  with  price  differen¬ 
tials  for  other  grades.  Canners  must 
pay  growers’  prices  recommended  by  the 
War  Boards  in  order  to  be  certified  by 
the  Boards  for ‘sales  to  the  U.S.D.A. 
Minimum  prices  paid  to  growers  by  can¬ 
ners  must  be  not  less  than  $17.50  a  ton 
more  than  the  comparable  average 
prices  paid  in  the  same  region  in  1940. 
Production  up  to  the  limit  of  processing 
capacity  desired. 

CANNING  TOMATOES . 118 

40  million  cases  as  compared  with  34 
million  (26^4  million  N.C.A.  pack  fig¬ 
ures)  in  1941;  goal  set  up  December  19, 
1942.  U.S.D.A.  obligates  itself  to  buy 
all  quantities  of  1942  canned  tomatoes 
offered  to  it  through  December  31,  1942, 
at  base  prices  of  95  cents  per  dozen  No. 
2  cans,  f.o.b.  cannery,  U.  S.  Grade  C, 
with  price  differentials  for  other  grades. 
Canners  must  pay  for  sales  to  the 
U.S.D.A.  Production  up  to  the  limit  of 
processing  capacity  desired. 

OTHER  CANNED  VEGETABLES..100 
Canned  vegetables  other  than  peas 
and  tomatoes  should  attain  at  least  the 
same  pack  as  in  1941.  As  a  whole  a 
canned  vegetable  pack  45  per  cent  above 
the  annual  average  1936-40,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  one-fifth  over  1941,  is  the  goal, 
but  the  main  increase  is  in  peas  and 
tomatoes.  Peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  and 
snap  beans  constitute  four-fifths  of  the 
pack  ordinarily.  We  should  have  in  1942 
about  18  million  cases  more  of  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables  than  in  1941;  4 
million  cases  more  for  fruit;  14  for 
vegetables. 

MARKET  GARDEN . . . 101 

An  estimated  1,075,000  acres  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  actual  1,065,000  acres  in 
1941.  Producers  can  expect  increased 
demand. 


COMMERCIAL  TRUCK . 110 

An  estimated  1,840,000  acres  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  actual  1,680,000  acres  in 
1941.  Producers  can  expect  increased 
demand. 

DRY  BEANS . 113 

2,600,000  acres  as  compared  with 
2,304,000  aci’es  in  1941.  Price  support 
for  white,  pink,  pinto,  medium  white, 
pea  beans.  Great  Northern,  and  Califor¬ 
nia  small  white,  at  85  per  cent  of  the 
parity  price  at  beginning  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  year,  September  1,  but  not  less 
than  $4.75  per  hundred-weight  for  U.  S. 
No.  1  and  $4.60  for  No.  2,  in  bags,  f.o.b. 
cars,  at  country  shipping  points.  All- 
out  production  desired  of  varieties  for 
which  price  support  is  given. 

DRY  FIELD  PEAS . 173 

665,000  acres  as  compared  with  384,000 
in  1941.  Price  suppoi't  for  Alaska,  Blue 
Bell,  First  and  Best,  White  Canada,  Al¬ 
derman,  Perfection,  Surprise,  Thomas 
Laxton,  at  85  per  cent  of  the  comparable 
price  at  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year,  August  1,  but  not  less  than  $5.25 
per  hundredweight  for  U.  S.  No.  1  and 
$5  for  No.  2,  in  bags,  f.o.b.  cars  at 
country  shipping  points.  All-out  pro¬ 
duction  desired  of  varieties  for  which 
price  support  is  given. 

POTATOES  . 110 

An  estimated  3,060,000  acres  compared 
with  a  1941  planting  of  2,793,000  acres. 
Price-support  program  to  be  announced. 

SWEET  POTATOES . 101 

An  estimated  8.50,000  acres  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1941  plantings  of  843,000. 

FRESH  AND  DRIED  FRUIT 

FRESH  FRUIT . 100 

The  same  total  production  as  in  1941, 
but  less  waste  and  more  efficient  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution;  15,018,000  tons. 

DRIED  FRUIT . 119 

An  estimated  production  of  100,000 
tons  more  than  in  1941;  a  pack  of  604,- 
000  tons  compared  with  507,000  tons  in 
1941. 


FERTILIZER  SUPPLIES 

Speaking  before  a  meeting  of  State  and 
Federal  agricultural  workers  and  farm 
organizations  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  last 
week,  OADR  Director  Townsend  said 
that  there  appears  to  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  Potassium  and  Phosphate  for 
fertilizer  but  that  the  amount  of  Super 
Phosphate  available  will  depend  upon 
army  requirements.  The  principal  prob¬ 
lem  is  Nitrogenous  Fertilizers,  Sodium 
Nitrate  comes  largely  from  Chile  and 
there  are  many  important  users  clamor¬ 
ing  for  it,  including  the  army.  As  for 
insecticides,  fungicides  and  disinfectants, 
the  picture  is  fairly  good  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  Nicotine  Sulphate, 
Rotonone  and  Arsenicals.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  burlap  for  bags  which  comes 
from  India  and  a  large  portion  of  which 
are  being  used  by  the  army,  navy  and 
civilian  defense  for  sandbags,  an  alterna¬ 
tive  shift  to  wooden  boxes,  baskets  and 
barrels  and  the  early  placement  of  orders 
was  advised. 


1942  FOOD  PRODUCTION  GOALS 

United  States  Department  of  ‘Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM  PROGRAM 
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Quarterly  Canned  Foods  Stock  Report  for  Jan.  1, 1942 


(Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
hi  cooperation  with  the  National  Canners’ 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Pacific 
Fisheries.) 

Distributovs’  stocks  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  substantially  greater 
on  January  1,  1942,  than  a  year  earlier, 
according  to  an  announcement  released 
today  by  J.  C.  Capt,  Director  of  the 
Census.  In  contrast,  canners’  stocks  of 
canned  vegetables  were,  in  general, 
sharply  under  their  holdings  on  January 
1,  1941.  This  quarterly  report  on  can¬ 
ners’  and  distributors’  stocks  of  canned 
foods  is  prepared  by  the  Bui-eau  of  the 
Census  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Canners’  Association  and  the  Association 
of  Pacific  Fisheries. 

Canners’  stocks  of  peas,  tomatoes  and 
beans  were  approximately  one-third 
under  a  year  ago.  For  stocks  of  canned 
corn,  the  margin  over  the  same  date  a 
year  earlier — which  had  risen  to  30  per 
cent  on  October  1,  1941 — narrowed  to 
7  per  cent  on  January  1,  1942.  Dis¬ 
tributors’  holdings  of  these  four  vege¬ 
tables  were  up  8-19  per  cent  above  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1941.  Between  October  1,  1941, 
and  January  1,  1942,  sharp  increases  in 
stocks  were  noted  except  for  canned  peas. 
Stocks  of  canned  corn  and  canned  to¬ 
matoes,  in  distributors’  hands,  were  at 
new  highs  relative  to  stocks  in  the  past 
five  years. 

Canners’  stocks  of  canned  peaches 
were  16  per  cent  under  January  1,  1941. 
Canners’  holdings  of  this  commodity  have 
been  under  those  of  the  identical  date  of 
the  preceding  year  each  quarter  during 
the  past  three  years,  except  October  1, 
1941.  Holdings  of  canned  pears  gained 
one-tenth  from  a  year  ago.  Distributors’ 
holdings  of  canned  peaches  and  canned 
pears  were  up  one-half  and  one-third, 
respectively,  from  last  year. 

A  downward  trend  in  canners’  unsold 
stocks  of  salmon  continued,  the  decrease 
for  all  varieties  combined  amounting  to 
32  per  cent.  This  decrease  from  a  year 
ago  refiected  the  decline  of  97  per  cent 
in  Alaska  reds.  Pinks  were  off  4  per 
cent  from  last  year.  In  contrast  with 
recent  experiences,  distributors’  stocks 
of  salmon  were  up  one-tenth  from  a  year 
ago.  This  increase  occurred  only  in 
stocks  of  pinks.  Stocks  of  domestic  sar¬ 
dines  were  sharply  above  those  of  a  year 
ago. 

Canners’  stocks  of  vegetables  shown  in 
this  report  were  compiled  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Canners’  Association,  while  salmon 
inventories  of  packers  were  supplied  by 
the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries.  They 
represent  99  per  cent  of  the  total  pack. 
All  data  for  distributors  and  for  can¬ 
ners  of  peaches  and  pears  were  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  They  are 
based,  in  each  case,  on  a  representative 
sample. 


Table  1. — Distributors’  Stocks,  Canned  Vegetables^ 
Number  of  cases,  (all  sizes)  sold  and  unsold 


Commodity 

Per  Cent  Change 

Jan.  1, 1942  Jan.  1, 1942 

vs.  vs.  January  1, 

Oct.  1, 1941  Jan.  1, 1941  1942 

October  1, 
1941 

January  1, 
1941 

Peas  . 

—  3  +11 

1,345,229 

1,381,906 

1,212,511 

Corn  . 

+31  +19 

1,472,503 

1,121,509 

1,242,131 

Tomatoes  . 

+20  +  8 

1,229,757 

1,020,994 

1,133,542 

Green  &  Wax  Beans  +29  +  8 

707,723 

550,196 

652,709 

'■  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Based  upon  reports  from  the  same  firms 

Table  2. — Total  Canners’  Stocks,  Canned  Vegetables' 
Number  of  cases  (all  sizes)  sold  and  unsold 

for  each  date. 

Commodity 

January  1, 

1942 

October  1, 

1941 

January  1, 
1941 

October  1, 
1940 

Peas  . 

8,600,493 

15,293,849 

11,596,224 

17,086,917 

Corn  . 

10,588,253 

20,096,583 

9,865,513 

15,439,968 

Tomatoes  . 

9,359,746 

2 

13,742,211 

2 

Green  and  Wax  Beans..  2,688,675 

3,899,198 

4,889,000 

Compiled  by  the  National  Canners’  Association.  Figures  cover  total  industry. 
-  New  pack  not  completed. 


Table  3. — Distributors’  and  Canners’  Stocks,  Canned  FruiC 
Number  of  cases  (all  sizes)  sold  and  unsold 

Per  Cent  Change 
Jan.  1, 1942  Jan.  1, 1942 


vs.  vs.  January  1,  October  1,  January  1, 

Commodity  Oct.  1, 1941  Jan.  1,  1941  1942  1941  1941 


Distributors : 

Peaches  .  -1-15  -f51  1,169,774  1,014,438  774,979 

Pears  .  -f42  -f34  420,833  296,166  313,424 

Canners : 

Peaches  .  —50  —16  3,050,215  6,077,599  3,624,921 

Pears  .  —10  -hlO  2,391,481  2,642,748  2,167,172 


*  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Based  upon  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date. 


Table  4. — Distributors’  Stocks,  Canned  Fish' 
Number  of  cases  (all  sizes)  sold  and  unsold 

Per  Cent  Change 
Jan.  1, 1942  Jan.  1, 1942 


vs.  vs.  January  1,  October  1,  January  1, 

Commodity  Oct.  1, 1941  Jan.  1, 1941  1942  1941  1941 


Salmon,  total  .  -1-42  -|-10  407,665  286,662  370,943 

Reds  .  -j-59  —  3  119,240  75,062  123,416 

Pinks  .  -1-31  -f27  209,952  160,773  165,827 

Other  .  -f54  —  4  78,473  50,287  81,700 

Tuna  .  —  "  —52  74,626  74,948  153,889 

Sardines,  total  .  -1-17  4-38  220,494  188,455  159,929 

California  .  +51  +37  126,254  83,491  92,287 

Maine  .  —  8  +83  88,360  95,692  48,273 

Imported .  —37  —70  5,880  9,272  19,369 


Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Based  upon  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date. 
-  Less  than  0.5  per  cent. 

Table  5. — Canners’  Stocks,  Canned  Salmon' 

Number  of  cases,  (all  sizes)  unsold 


Variety  December  31,  September  30,  December  31,  September  30, 

1941  1941 _ 1940 _ 1940 

Total  .  650,000  1,470,033  959,885  1,624,243 

Alaska  Reds  .  27,554  146,360  225,552  465,923 

Pinks  .  355,925  1,050,931  373,299  651,478 

Others  .  266,522  272,742  361,034  506,842 


1  Compiled  by  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries.  Figures  lepresent  the  combined  reports  of 
companies  accounting  for  99  per  cent  of  the  total  pack. 
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GRAMS  of 


OLD  GUARDS  ELECT  TEDDY  COBB 

The  Old  Guard  Society,  the  400  of  the 
Canning  Industry,  met  for  their  annual 
get-together  and  banquet  on  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  for  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
occasions  of  Convention  Week.  President 
C.  W.  Blackstone,  Standard  Knapp  Cor¬ 
poration,  Chicago,  did  himself  proud  as 
Toastmaster  and  called  upon  George  W. 
Cobb  for  the  presentation  of  pins  signify¬ 
ing  years  of  service  in  the  industry,  who 
had  a  kind  and  loving  word  for  every  one 
of  those  so  fortunate.  During  the  course 
of  the  banquet  the  Frank  Bennett  Double 
Quartet,  consisting  of  four  beautiful 
ladies  and  four  men,  entertained.  George 
Bailey  of  Freeport,  Pennsylvania,  had 
consulted  the  roster  of  members  prior 
to  the  occasion  and  did  a  novelty  memory 
act  by  asking  the  last  name  of  more  than 
100  of  those  in  attendance  and  immedi¬ 
ately  told  them  their  first  name,  their 
company  affiliation,  their  city  and  street 
address.  Later  he  asked  all  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  conversed  during  the  course 
of  the  evening  to  stand  and  he  would 
again  publicly  identify  each  of  them.  He 
missed  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Theodore  (Teddy)  Cobb,  Ferry- 
Morse  Seed  Company,  Detroit,  was  elected 
President  to  succeed  Mr.  Blackstone;  Mr. 
Fred  E.  Jewett  of  Norridgewock,  Maine, 
was  elected  Vice-President;  and  Mr. 
William  Varney,  Roy,  Utah,  Second  Vice- 
President.  Sam  G.  Gorsline  was  re¬ 
appointed  Secretary. 

LARRY  DRISCOLL  YOUNG  GUARD 
COMMANDER 

Another  record  for  attendance  was 
established  by  the  Young  Guard  Society 
of  the  Canning  and  Allied  Industries, 
which  gathered  for  their  annual  banquet 
at  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club,  Chicago,  on 
Monday  evening,  January  2r)th,  looking 
forward  to  the  usual  good  entertainment 
for  which  the  youngsters  are  known,  and 
they  were  not  disappointed,  as  the  affair 
got  under  way  at  7.00  o’clock  and  con¬ 
tinued  long  after  midnight.  Rentz  Cleave- 
land,  The  H.  J.  McGrath  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  President,  presided.  Preceding  the 
festivities  the  Directors  met  to  elect 
Larry  Driscoll,  West  Coast  representa¬ 
tive  of  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Jack  Gentry,  food  broker  of 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  Vice- 
President;  and  Herbert  Young  of  Stoke- 
ley  Brothers  &  Company,  Second  Vice- 
President.  Robert  W.  (Bob)  Mairs  of 
The  H.  J.  McGrath  Company,  Baltimore, 
was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer.  Mr. 
Mairs  made  his  Treasurer’s  report  and  it 
showed  finances  in  exceptionally  fine 
position.  It  was  agreed  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  all  of  the  youngsters  entering 
Uncle  Sam’s  Army  would  be  continued 
for  the  duration  without  cost  to  them, 
and  further  decided  that  a  good  portion 
of  the  surplus  be  used  for  the  purchasing 
of  Defense  Bonds. 


INTEREST 


HARVEY  BURR  WITH  CORN  BUREAU 

Following  the  special  meeting  of  the 
Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau  held  at  the 
Blackstone  Hotel,  Tuesday  afternoon  of 
Convention  Week,  Bureau  Trustees  met 
and  selected  Harvey  R.  Bui’r,  former 
secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  recently  of  Crown  Can  Com¬ 
pany  and  National  Can  Corporation,  to 
replace  Wilbur  Carlson  as  the  Bureau’s 
Secretary.  His  new  duties  began  as  of 
February  1st. 


PD-1A  WARNING 

A  warning  was  issued  January  30,  by 
the  Bureau  of  Priorities  against  use  of 
PD-IA  application  blanks  which  have 
been  reproduced  privately  up  to  that 
time. 

Copies  of  the  form  as  it  was  originally 
drafted  are  inaccurate  and  cannot  be 
accepted  as  valid  applications  by  the 
Bureau  of  Priorities. 

When  the  official  form  is  issued 
(February  2)  it  may,  however,  be  repro¬ 
duced,  provided  it  is  an  exact  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  official  form. 


OLD  LABELS 

The  Defense  Administration  is  giving 
canners  the  opportunity  to  use  up,  on 
lend-lease  contracts,  any  old  stock  labels 
which  they  may  be  carrying  that  do  not 
meet  the  ])resent  requirements  of  the 
Food  Law.  Black  and  white  labels  as 
l  equested  by  the  Priorities  Division  last 
week  will  be  used  on  such  purchases  only 
in  the  case  that  outmoded  labels  cannot 
be  used.  Mr.  E.  A.  Meyer,  Room  3352, 
Social  Security  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  will  pass  upon  your  old  labels  and 
if  not  suitable  for  use  will  suggest  copy 
for  imprinting  the  back  of  the  label. 


PRESERVERS  RE-ELECT  OFFICERS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Pre¬ 
servers  Association  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel,  January  26th,  all  of  the  1941 
officers  were  re-elected.  These  are:  A.  M. 
Chappel,  The  Bama  Company,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  President;  W.  E.  Smucker, 
J.  M.  Smucker  Company,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Vice-President;  Wayne  C.  Meschter, 
American  Preserve  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Secretary  -  Treasurer.  Directors 
elected  are:  R.  J.  Glaser,  Glaser,  Crandell 
Company,  Chicago;  L.  H.  LaRue,  Joseph 
Middleby,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Boston;  George  Senn, 
Senn  Products  Corporation,  New  York; 
Royal  Shaweross,  A.  A.  Knights  &  Son 
Corporation,  Malden,  Massachusetts; 
Lloyd  H.  Smith,  Bliss  Syrup  &  Preserv¬ 
ing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
C.  R.  Zimmerman,  Wheeler  Barnes  Com¬ 
pany,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and  F.  D. 
Long,  Red  Wing  Company,  Fredonia, 
New  York. 


CANNING  CROPS  SCHOOL 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  March  5  and  6,  1942 

Canning  company  officials,  their  field- 
men  and  growers  will  assemble  in  Jordan 
Hall  at  the  State  Experiment  Station  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
March  5  and  6,  for  their  19th  annual 
conclave.  The  meeting  will  start  at 
1  P.  M.  with  the  afternoon  session  given 
over  to  problems  of  general  interest.  The 
first  talk  on  “Food  For  Victory”  will  be 
followed  by  detailed  consideration  of  the 
condition  of  seed  stock  as  found  at  the 
Geneva  Seed  Laboratory  by  M.  T.  Munn. 
“Adjustments  of  fertilizer  practices  to 
meet  the  shortage  of  some  materials,” 
will  be  given  by  Dr.  Richard  Bradfield  of 
Cornell,  and  after  that  Lee  Taylor,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  State  Canners,  and  E.  S. 
Foster,  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Defense  Committee,  will  discuss 
“What  Has  Been  Done  and  Can  Be  Done 
to  Meet  the  Demand  for  Labor,  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Supplies  by  Both  Growers  and 
Canners.”  Thursday’s  program  will  be 
concluded  with  a  discussion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Bond. 

Each  of  the  four  major  vegetable  crops 
grown  for  canning  will  have  a  half-day 
on  the  program  Friday.  The  attendance 
will  be  divided  into  groups  according  to 
their  particular  interest  with  sessions 
meeting  concurrently  on  corn  and  peas  in 
the  morning  and  beans  and  tomatoes  in 
the  afternoon.  Still  another  group  will 
consider  miscellaneous  other  crops,  such 
as  carrots,  beets,  spinach,  and  squashes, 
and  taking  up  such  questions  as  seed 
treatment,  seed  stock,  fertilizer,  insects, 
disease  control. 

CHEMICALLY  HEATED  FOODS 

Self-heating  canned  foods,  beans,  spa¬ 
ghetti,  chocolate,  coffee,  and  the  like, 
which  are  chemically  heated  when  holes 
are  punched  in  the  bottom  of  a  can,  are 
proving  especially  popular  with  soldiers 
in  training  camps.  If  they  feel  chilly 
or  hungry  after  the  lights  go  out  they 
punch  a  can  and  get  a  miniature  hot 
meal  in  short  order. 

DONN  SEARLE  MANAGING  FLORIDA 
HOTEL 

Donn  A.  Searle  recently  resigned  from 
the  Sales  Department  of  Continental  Can 
Company,  Baltimore  office,  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  Sales  and  Publicity 
of  the  Tower  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Florida, 
and  is  inviting  his  many  friends  in  the 
industry  to  visit  him  on  their  winter 
vacations. 

M.  W.  JONES  DEAD 

M.  W.  Jones,  Vice-President  of  the 
Iowa  Canning  Company,  Vinton,  Iowa, 
and  former  President  of  the  lowa- 
Nebraska  Canners  Association,  died  on 
January  27th.  Mr.  Jones  was  75  years 
old  and  as  a  result  of  his  business  and 
association  activities,  was  well  known 
throughout  the  Mid-west.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
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OUBLE  “S”  ASPARAGUS  PACKER 

50%  quicker  than  hand  packing  with 
no  mashed  tips  and  all  spears  cut  the 
full  length  of  can. 

In  the  one  operation,  one  knife  cuts  the 
spears  to  the  exact  length,  another  cuts 
off  the  trash.  Between  the  knives  are 
the  center  or  soup  cuts,  all  the  same 
length.  Improves  quality,  saves  money. 

'  HE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


More  Production  to  Feed  the  Allies 

Improved  equipment — better  methods — less  labor  costs — all  are  available 
with  CRCO  equipment. 

For  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes,  CRCO  presents  the  industry’s  outstanding 
equipment — everything  from  the  first  washing  operation  to  the  packing  of  the 
finished  product. 


CltlsIiolm-PuJer  uc 


o..me. 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


^THfBESTOf 

»  Cverifthin^^ 

FOR  THE 


CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co..  Ogden.  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co..  Seattle.  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Supply  Co..  Tampa.  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
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GERBER  HAS  RECORD  YEAR 

With  a  51  per  cent  increase  in  sales  in 
1940  over  1939  Gerber  Products  Company 
still  showed  the  largest  percentage  of 
sales  increase  ever  experienced,  in  1941. 
The  company  sales  trend  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  upward,  showing  an  increase  in 
January  1941  over  January  1940  and  has 
grown  each  succeeding  month  throughout 
the  year.  To  provide  for  increased  stor¬ 
age  facilities  the  company  is  adding  a 
one  story  brick  and  concrete,  119x200 
feet,  extension  to  their  present  ware¬ 
house.  Just  west  of  the  main  plant  a 
new  cold  storage  plant  is  being  built, 
which  will  be  209  feet  long  and  93  feet 
wide,  of  brick,  concrete,  wood  and  steel 
construction. 

PARTNERS 

A  statement  has  been  filed  at  Thornton, 
Calif.,  to  the  effect  that  Dale  G.  Hollen¬ 
beck  and  Fred  D.  Clarke  are  general 
partners  and  Hart  L.  Weaver  and  Nelson 
T.  Nowell  are  limited  partners  in  the 
Thornton  Canning  Co. 

CLENBEULAH  ELECTS 

Terret  Arndt  has  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Glenbeulah  (Wisconsin)  Can¬ 
ning  Company;  Louis  Stark,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  and  Charles  Pfrang,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  These  officers,  together  with 
Charles  Broughton,  form  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

AL  DREYER  INDIANA  SECRETARY 

A.  F.  Drcyer,  last  year’s  President  of 
the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  has 
succeeded  Robert  E.  Jackson  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Secretary.  Mr.  Dreyer  has  been 
Indiana  District  Manager  for  Stokely 
Brothers  &  Company  for  the  past  five 
years. 

BAY  SHORE  INCORPORATED 

The  Bay  Shore  Canning  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  San  Jose,  Calif., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  M.  A. 
Schultz  and  B.  C.  Steet,  of  San  Francisco 
and  T.  E.  Birbeck,  of  Oakland. 


PICKLE  PACKERS  ELECT 

At  the  Forty-ninth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Pickle  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  held  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
January  29th,  F.  Olney  Brown,  Squire, 
Dingee  Company,  Chicago,  was  re-elected 
Pi’esident;  Lewis  Sherman,  Holsum  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Milwaukee,  re-elected  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  C.  J.  Sutphen,  Chicago,  was  re¬ 
elected  Treasurer;  and  E.  T.  Miller, 
re-appointed  Secretary.  Directors  of  the 
Association  for  1942  are:  Warren  Hath¬ 
away,  Chicago;  L.  H.  Bond,  Oconto,  Wis¬ 
consin;  G.  S.  Calender,  Minneapolis;  Lees 
Ballinger,  Evanston,  Illinois;  William 
Woodard,  Marento,  Illinois;  Earl  Price, 
Chicago;  Lewis  Sherman,  Milwaukee; 
and  E.  S.  LaFrance,  Winona,  Minnesota. 


REMICK  HEADS  C.  OF  C. 

John  A.  Remick,  personnel  manager  of 
the  California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Corp.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

SOMETHING  TO  FIGHT  FOR 

Carlton  M.  Arthur,  well  known  to 
cannei’s  in  the  Central  West,  having  been 
associated  with  Piedmont  Label  Com¬ 
pany,  later  with  National  Can  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  most  recently  with  Price 
Brothers  Label  Company,  Philadelphia, 
was  married  on  January  24th,  just  prior 
to  leaving  for  Uncle  Sam’s  Army  on 
January  31st.  After  settling  a  little 
score  in  the  Far  East  and  Far  West,  he 
will  settle  down  for  marital  bliss. 

DR.  BALL  JOINS  0-1  CAN 

Dr.  C.  O.  Ball,  long  prominently  identi¬ 
fied  with  scientific  research  in  the  food 
processing  field,  has  joined  Owens-Illinois 
Can  Company  as  technical  director, 
according  to  an  announcement  today  by 
Frank  Nesbitt,  vice-pi’esident  and  general 
manager  of  the  firm. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Ball  is  in  line  with 
Owens-Illinois’  established  policy  of  giv¬ 
ing  its  customers  the  benefit  of  the  best 
in  technical  development,  Mr.  Nesbitt 
said.  Dr.  Ball,  whose  headquarters  will 
be  in  Owens-Illinois  Can  Company’s 
general  office  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  be  in 
chai'ge  of  the  firm’s  entire  metal  con¬ 
tainer  research  and  development  program. 

Work  on  problems  connected  with  food 
packaging  was  begun  by  Dr.  Ball  in  1919, 
when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  National 
Canners  Association.  He  remained  in  the 
research  laboratory  of  the  N.  C.  A.  until 
1922,  when  he  became  identified  with  the 
American  Can  Company.  Dr.  Ball  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  assistant 
manager  of  research  with  the  American 
Can  Company,  and  later,  in  1935  to 
assistant  director  of  research. 

For  the  past  two  years  Dr.  Ball’s  work 
has  been  centered  in  New  York.  Prior 
to  going  to  New  York,  he  was  at  May- 
wood,  Illinois.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
George  Washington  University,  which 
has  awarded  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy. 

HOWARD  GRIFFIN  MOVES  OFFICE 

Howard  J.  Griffin,  genial  representa¬ 
tive  of  Huntley  Manufacturing  Company, 
Brocton,  New  Yoi'k,  has  moved  his  office 
from  Philadelphia  to  Bala-Cynwyd, 
Pennsylvania. 

V.  DUNN  WITH  VAL  VITA 

Virgil  Dunn,  long  associated  with  the 
Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co.,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  is  now  with  Val  Vita  Food 
Products,  Inc.,  Fullerton,  Calif.,  as  sales 
representative  calling  on  the  brokerage 
trade,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


INLAND  STEEL  BUILDING  NEW  ELEC¬ 
TROLYTIC  PLANT  FOR  TIN  PLATING 

Inland  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  has 
begun  installation  of  an  electi’olytic  tin 
coating  plant  at  its  Indiana  Harbor 
Works.  These  new  units  will  take  care 
of  the  tin  plating  of  approximately 
2,000,000  base  boxes  of  tin  plate  per  year. 

The  new  electrolytic  process  produces 
a  very  even  coating  of  tin  which  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  saving  of  this 
now  precious  metal.  The  new  equipment 
is  being  installed  to  help  overcome  the 
threatened  shortage  of  this  metal.  While 
some  parts  will  be  purchased  from  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  the  units  will 
largely  be  constructed  by  Inland’s  own 
organization.  The  first  unit  is  scheduled 
to  be  in  operation  by  June  1,  and  the 
second  unit  about  two  months  later. 

In  addition,  and  also  as  an  aid  in  con¬ 
serving  tin,  the  company  has  contracted 
with  the  Wean  Engineering  Company  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  bonderizing  line 
for  black  plate  for  use  in  the  canning 
industry.  Manufacturers  of  cans  expect 
to  be  able  to  use  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bonderized  black  plate  which  they  will 
coat  with  protective  lacquer.  They  ex¬ 
pect  that  this  bonderized  black  plate  may 
be  used  for  many  applications  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  tin  plate.  In  some  instances 
the  ends  of  cans  can  be  made  of  black 
plate  even  though  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  body  of  tin  plate. 

Through  changes  in  manufacturing 
methods  and  with  reasonable  limitation 
of  the  uses  of  tin  plate,  Mr.  Sykes, 
President  of  Inland  Steel  Company, 
stated  that  he  believed  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cans  will  be  able  to  provide 
for  the  essential  needs  of  the  country. 

OWENS-ILLINOIS  ADVANCES  TWO 

According  to  announcement  by  W.  I. 
Cole,  vice-president  and  general  sales 
manager  of  Owens-Illinois  Pacific  Coast 
Company,  Leland  S.  Connick,  formerly 
assistant  manager  of  the  company’s  San 
Francisco  Branch,  will  be  transferred  to 
Los  Angeles  as  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  office  in  that  city. 

Cole  also  announced  appointment  of 
T.  E.  Manwarring,  formerly  assistant 
branch  manager  at  Los  Angeles,  as 
assistant  manager  of  the  company’s  San 
Francisco  sales  office.  Both  appoint¬ 
ments  became  effective  February  1st. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

February  9th — Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Kansas 
Service  Grocers. 

February  9th — Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

February  10th — North  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

February  10th — Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Grocers. 

February  11th — Joplin,  Mo.,  Associated 
Grocers. 

February  12th — Springfield,  Mo.,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Grocers. 

February  13th — Springfield,  Mo.,  Ozark 
Canners  Association  Convention. 
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The  Michael-LeP««rd[  Cp. 

^loux  City, Iowa— 


DELICIOUS 


Two  Hybrid  Sweet  Corns  with 
Larger,  Sweeter,  More  Tender  Kernels 


Top-Flight  Bantam 

(YELLOW) 

This  corn,  an  All-American  Selection  for  1942,  has 
larger  more  tender  kernels,  with  a  sweeter,  more  suc¬ 
culent  flavor  than  any  sweet  corn  you  have  ever  tried. 
Top  Flight  averages  82  days  from  planting  to  canning 
stage.  Ears  are  predominantly  16  rowed,  of  extreinely 
uniform  size,  well  filled  tips,  and  good  kernel  depth. 
Well  adapted  to  areas  as  far  north  as  sweet  corn  of 
82  days  maturity  can  be  planted,  as  well  as  far  down 
in  the  cotton  belt. 

Top  Flight  Banteim  is  an  exclusive  Michael-Leonard 
creation.  Available  now  for  spot  or  1943  contract. 


Silver  Cross  Bantam 

(WHITE) 

With  its  pure,  gleaming  white,  tender  kernels  and 
sweet  succulent  flavor.  Silver  Cross  Bantam  answers 
your  need  for  a  superior  white  sweet  corn. 

This  corn  has  a  tissue-thin  pericarp,  a  full  flavored 
goodness,  and  a  heavy  bantam  yield.  In  official  state 
tests  tenderometer  readings  on  this  corn  are  equcd  to 
fanciest  of  the  yellow  hybrids,  and  wherever  it  has 
been  packed  has  become  the  successor  to  the  old  shoe- 
peg  and  evergreen  varieties.  In  plant,  ear  and  ma¬ 
turity,  it  is  almost  identical  to  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
except  for  its  snowy  white  kernels. 

Silver  Cross  Bantcun  is  an  exclusive  Michael-Leonard 
creation.  Available  now  for  spot  or  1943  contract. 


CANNED  FOODS 


triple  purpose  machine  for  cleaning  washing, 
conveying  peas,  beans  and  whole  grain  corn. 
Built  on  the  principle  of  separation  by  flotati¬ 
on  and  hydraulic  conveying.  Forced  agitat¬ 
ed  washing  separates  the  food  from  foreign 
material.  No  mashing.  Auxiliary  screen 
cleans  the  water,  eliminating  necessity  for 
attendant. 

A  single  unit  or  complete  plant. 

ILIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY,  Beriin,  Wis. 


;  PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 

t  CAMBRIDGE  -  -  -  MARYLAND 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 


CANNED  FOODS  PRICES 

Developments  at  the  Chicago  conven¬ 
tions,  indicating  Governmental-sponsored 
“floor  prices”  for  some  canned  food 
staples,  have  tended  to  clarify  the  mar¬ 
ket  situation  on  both  spots  and  futures 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Further  indica¬ 
tions  that  Government  purchasing  agen¬ 
cies  would  “go  along”  with  the  market 
in  the  event  that  later  developments 
indicate  the  necessity  of  higher  price 
levels,  have  not  tended  to  minimize  this 
very  deflnite  market  strength. 

In  all  respects,  therefore,  we  are  now 
deflnitely  in  a  sellers’  market,  subject 
only  to  the  rule  of  reason  and  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  price  ceilings  where  such  action 
is  deemed  essential  to  keep  prices  in  line 
and  protect  the  position  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public.  Similarly,  the  decks  have 
been  cleared  to  assure  large-scale  in¬ 
creases  in  packs  during  the  1942  canning 
season. 

Canners  have  gone  through  many  lean 
years  recently,  and  have  long  awaited  a 
market  such  as  the  present,  although  of 
course  universal  regret  is  felt  that  such 
a  trend  is  accompanied  by  involvement  of 
the  nation  in  war.  It  would  be  well  for 
canners  to  remember  their  lean  years 
during  the  present  days  of  plenty,  and  to 
set  aside  from  current  earnings  sufficient 
funds  to  create  an  adequate  sinking  fund 
to  guard  against  the  problems  which 
post-war  readjustment  must  bring.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the 
ending  of  hostilities  may  well  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  year  or  two  of  abnormal 
export  demand,  sooner  or  later  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  get  back  to  its  former  basis. 
Hence,  with  a  further  surplus  of  packing 
capacity  insured,  the  battle  for  domestic 
markets  will  be  all  the  keener,  necessitat¬ 
ing  a  thoroughly  sound  liquid  flnancial 
position  for  those  who  are  to  survive 
and  go  ahead.  In  this  respect,  canners 
may  well  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of 
“big  business,”  which  is  pursuing  just 
such  a  policy. 


SALMON  IN  CAVIAR  CLASS? 

Distributors  are  much  concerned  over 
developments  pointing  to  a  material 
shortage  of  canned  salmon,  both  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  marketing  sea¬ 
son,  and  from  the  packs  of  1942. 

While  Columbia  River  and  nearby 
packing  areas  will  be  able  to  operate 
normally,  prospects  for  the  Alaska  can¬ 
ners  are  by  no  means  favorable,  although 
of  course  the  trend  of  naval  hostilities 
in  the  Paciflc  will  have  a  bearing  on  the 
final  outcome. 

Current  reports  are  that  this  year’s 
pack  will  be  at  least  40  per  cent  under 
that  of  last  year,  due  largely  to  the 
shortage  of  ships  for  supplying  and 
servicing  Alaskan  packing  plants. 

This  estimate  is  borne  out  by  a  recent 
report  to  E.  D.  Clark,  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  from  Ira 


N.  Gabrielson,  director  of  the  fish  and 
wild  life  section  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  said:  “Conferred  with 
Vice-President  Woodward  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  and  was  informed 
vessels  are  not  expected  to  be  available 
to  transport  salmon  cannery  personnel 
and  materials  to  Bristol  Bay  or  the 
Peninsula  District  of  Alaska.  The  com¬ 
mission  believes  vessels  will  be  available 
for  Kodiak  and  all  districts  east  thei’eof.” 

Some  jobbers  humorously  suggest  that 
by  the  time  the  war  is  over,  salmon  and 
caviar  will  be  in  the  same  price 
classification. 


LICENSING,  ALLOCATIONS 

With  the  movement  of  sugar  from  the 
refiner  to  the  consumer  well  controlled, 
further  regulation  of  supply  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  products  commonly  handled 
by  the  food  trades,  and  affected  by  the 
war,  appear  imminent. 

Currently,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  planning  to  send  out  question¬ 
naires  (Oh,  that  paper  shortage!)  to  all 
branches  of  the  coffee,  cocoa,  and  tea 
trades,  in  an  effort  to  compile  detailed 
data  on  the  volume  of  business  normally 
handled  by  individual  companies.  This 
move,  it  is  reported,  is  preliminary  to  the 
allocation  of  stocks  or  import  licenses, 
should  such  a  measure  become  necessary. 

Coincidentally  with  this  move.  Price 
Administrator  Leon  Henderson  stated 
emphatically  that  no  price  readjustments 
are  now  contemplated  with  respect  to 
coffee,  a  move  long  reported  imminent 
by  coffee  importing  and  roasting  inter¬ 
ests.  Quota  changes,  Mr.  Henderson 
added,  are  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inter-American  Coffee  Board.  While  no 
revision  in  the  established  ceiling  price, 
as  such,  is  in  sight,  O.  P.  A.  did  announce 
that  Green  Coffee  Schedule  No.  50  would 
be  amended  to  permit  sellers  to  add  in¬ 
creases  in  freight,  war  risk  insurance 
and  marine  insurance  rates,  where  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made  since  December  8, 
to  maximum  prices.  Where  decreases  in 
such  costs  have  occurred  since  that  date, 
such  savings  in  import  costs  must  be 
deducted  fi-om  ceiling  prices. 


JOBBER  PLANS  FOR  WAR 

The  National-American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  this  week  reported  that 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade  is  gearing 
its  operating  policies  to  the  war  economy 
and  that  its  recent  meeting  in  Chicago 
dedicated  the  trade  to  “effective  grocery 
wholesaling”  in  an  effort  to  develop  still 
fui’ther  efficiency  and  economy  in  food 
distribution. 

“Ever  since  1920,  said  August  E. 
Gilster,  St.  Louis  wholesale  grocer  and 
president  of  the  jobber  group,  “whole¬ 
sale  grocers  serving  as  your  presidents 
and  on  your  committees,  have  stressed 


the  constantly  increasing  necessity  of 
efficiency  in  management  and  operations, 
in  view  of  the  highly  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  interest  of  the  American 
consumer.  Early  in  the  evolutionary 
period  and  when  it  was  not  at  all  popular 
to  voice  the  realities,  your  leaders  warned 
you  that  the  old  arbitrary  classifications 
were  headed  toward  the  ashcan  and  that 
neither  the  layman  nor  the  lawmaker 
could  turn  back  or  stop  the  clock  that 
was  wound  up  during  the  first  World 
War.  In  confirmation  of  the  truly  pro¬ 
phetic  soundness  of  these  forebodings, 
we  need  only  to  look  about  us  to  see  that 
the  firm  that  has  continued  to  prosper  in 
the  grocery  business  is  the  firm  that  has 
been  and  is  being  efficiently  and  eco¬ 
nomically  managed. 

“We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
expediency  must  be  considered  in  deal¬ 
ings  between  the  Government  and  bodies 
of  our  citizenry  such  as  we  loosely  group 
together  as  farmers  and  labor.  We  also 
note  from  observation  that  the  so-called 
big  business  units  usually  succeed  in 
getting  reasonable  consideration  of  their 
viewpoints  and  needs.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  trades  as  ours  and  our  customers’, 
the  retailers,  while  vast  in  the  aggregate, 
are  helplessly  ineffective  when  taken  as 
individuals.  We  can  present  our  view¬ 
point  and  considerations  that  weigh 
heavily  with  us  and  can  formulate  a 
realistically  effective  program  only 
through  our  trade  associations,  and  then 
only  when  they  are  properly  governed 
and  properly  staffed  and  conducted.” 


A  DEHYDRATING  BOOM? 

Reports  in  industry  circles  indicate 
that  processing  of  foods  by  dehydration 
will  be  substantially  expanded  during 
the  current  year,  following  Washington 
indications  that  such  foods  will  play 
an  increasingly  important  part  in  the 
lend-lease  food  supply  program,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  in  Army  Quartermaster  Corps 
purchasing. 

Substantial  expansion  in  production  of 
dried  eggs  and  milk  products  was  accom¬ 
plished  during  1941,  with  Government 
financing  in  some  cases,  and  productive 
capacity  on  these  items  is  now  i-eported 
adequate  for  present  needs.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  food  companies  not  hitherto 
identified  with  the  dehydrated  food  busi¬ 
ness  entered  this  field  last  year,  largely 
in  the  dehydrated  soup  mix  line,  and 
established  a  rather  broad  consumer 
acceptance  for  such  products. 

This  year’s  expansion,  it  is  indicated, 
will  be  in  plants  for  the  processing  of 
dehydrated  vegetables  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  fruits.  A  considerable  export  in¬ 
quiry  for  such  lines  has  been  developing 
in  recent  months,  and  this  trend  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  accelerate.  Dehydrated  foods, 
because  of  the  substantial  savings  in 
shipping  space,  may  well  figure  more 
largely  in  lend-lease  shipments  to  Britain 
and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  supplying 
Army  forces  at  points  in  the  zones  of 
hostilities. 
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superior  strains  of 

PEAS  TOMATO  BEANS 
CORN  BEET  SPINACH 

and  other  canners'  seeds,  as  the 
result  of  long  years  of  plant 
breeding  and  careful  selection 
are  especially  adapted  to  the 
canners'  needs. 

Landreth’s  certified  tomato  seed 
is  especially  recommended. 

D.LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPREHENSIVE 

INSURANCE 

PROTECTION 

which  protects  you  automatically 

FOR  THE  RIGHT  AMOUNT 

AT  ALL  TIMES . 

AT  MINIMUM  COST  .  .  . 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive.  CHICAGO 


LABELS 

ORIGINRL.RRTISTIC  IN  / 
COLOR  8t  DESIGN 


INC. 

BALTimORE, 

mo. 


Tomato  Baskets 

Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 
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Maintain  Consumer  Good  Will  &  Distributor  Cooperation 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


PRESS  releases  all  over  the  country  a  few  weeks  ago 
carried  the  story  of  the  National  Grocers  Institute 
program:  “Food  for  Victory.”  Interest  in  this 
was  so  great  that  for  some  time  after  the  release,  no 
copies  of  the  course  constituting  the  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  to  be  had.  They  were  called  for  as  soon  as 
available  by  thousands  of  interested  persons  all  over 
the  country.  Just  another  proof  of  the  interest  we  are 
taking  nowadays  in  the  great  subject  of  nutrition. 
Some  of  the  subject  matter  presented  is  of  particular 
interest  to  canners  as  indicative  of  the  repute  in  which 
canned  foods  are  held  by  unbiased  authorities. 

The  clamor  for  subject  matter  in  this  course  should 
be  a  guide  post  to  us  in  our  merchandising  thoughts  in 
connection  with  our  products  during  the  war.  I  know 
that  on  one’s  return  from  the  convention  this  week 
they  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  figuratively  throwing 
up  their  hands  and  declaring  once  and  for  all  that  they 
would  not  do  a  single  constructive  bit  of  planning  to¬ 
ward  merchandising  until  production  problems  were 
all  threshed  out  and  settled.  And  a  few  days  at  home 
ought  to  show  them  that  the  many  problems  attendant 
on  manufacturing  in  war  times,  for  an  armed  force 
whose  needs  come  first  and  a  civilian  population  need¬ 
ing  more  and  more  goods,  will  probably  never  be  set¬ 
tled  until  peace  comes.  So  at  best,  we’d  better  go  ahead 
and  plan  as  always  toward  creating  additional  con¬ 
sumer  preference  for  our  goods,  or,  better  still,  telling 
our  friends  why  they  should  use  our  goods  and  how 
this  use  may  be  made  most  effective. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  only  the  exercise  of  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense  applied  to  our  problem  at  present.  As  far 
as  the  goods  are  concerned  that  are  sold  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  on  Lend-Lease,  we  have  no  problem  except 
that  of  making  deliveries  as  wanted.  This  in  itself 
will  provide  headaches  enough  without  our  troubling  to 
decide  whether  or  not  we  may  label  them  more  infor¬ 
matively  or  otherwise  prepare  them  for  shipment  so 
that  some  increase  in  consumer  demand  will  result. 
We  may  safely  follow  our  natural  bent  and  forget  any 
merchandising  support  of  any  nature  as  far  as  sales 
to  Uncle  Sam  or  his  allies  are  concerned.  The  situation 
on  the  home  front,  however,  is  not  so  clearly  defined. 
Here  we  have  a  different  situation. 

COMPETITION  REMAINS  EVER  PRESENT 
To  err  is  human,  I  may  be  completely  mistaken  but 
I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  we  will  always  have 
local  competition,  either  from  our  actual  competitors 
or  from  the  products  of  other  manufacturers  or  pack¬ 
ers.  If  this  be  true,  we  may  as  readily  lose  business 
or  increase  sales  in  war  time  as  in  any  other.  Frankly, 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  our  worst  classes  of  defeat¬ 
ists  will  be  those  who  sit  back  with  folded  hands  and 
smugly  say:  “Why,  gosh.  I’ll  sell  all  I  can  pack,  why 
should  I  do  anything  to  support  sales  ?  It  will  cost  me 


money  I  don’t  have  to  spend  and  that  I  might  much 
better  use  to  acquire  another  plant  or  two  so  that  I  may 
patriotically  tie  in  with  the  Government  and  produce 
more  canned  foods  during  the  emergency.”  Production 
now  when  most  needed  is  a  great  thing  and  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  it,  I  believe  in  a  larger  measure  than  anyone 
thought  possible  a  few  months  ago.  But  foolish  indeed 
is  the  man,  planning  for  the  future  of  his  company 
who  does  nothing  now  toward  the  maintenance  of  con¬ 
sumer  good  will.  And  distributor  co-operation,  of 
course. 

Take  a  case  in  point.  Some  time  ago  a  large  paper 
mill  manufacturing  a  well  known  brand  of  toilet  tissue 
bought  out  another  mill  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in¬ 
creased  production.  One  of  the  brands  of  the  larger 
mill  does  not  enjoy  a  large  demand  in  certain  markets 
dominated  by  a  brand  of  the  mill  whose  production  is 
now  merged  with  that  of  the  purchaser.  The  mill  en¬ 
larging  its  production  would  be  justified  in  every  way 
in  saying :  “Why,  there  is  such  a  shortage  of  good  toilet 
tissue  folks  will  just  have  to  have  our  brands  especially 
now  that  we  are  taking  so  and  so  off  the  market.”  Are 
they  doing  this?  Not  by  a  jugful!  Instead  they  are 
advertising  weekly,  “So  and  So  and  this  and  that  are 
now  Whoosis  Brand  of  Toilet  tissue.”  They  have  a 
crew  of  three  retail  men  in  the  market  doing  retail 
display  work,  their  sales  of  their  until  now  little  known 
brand  are  ahead  of  the  one  they  are  absorbing  as  of 
last  January.  Wholesale  dealers  who  conceivably 
might  have  been  a  little  antagonistic  toward  them  have 
been  won  over  in  fine  shape  by  this  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  to  build  a  solid  foundation  for  sales.  A  com¬ 
petitor  who  felt  he  might  take  an  advantage  of  the 
changeover  is  not  getting  to  first  base.  Adequate  pro¬ 
tection  of  established  brands  or  the  proper  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  ones  will  always  be  necessary  in  times  of 
peace  or  war.  That  is,  if  you  are  going  to  do  the  best 
thing  by  and  for  your  brands. 

In  our  own  industry  if  you  please,  we  know  canned 
pork  products  are  in  great  demand  for  Lend-Lease 
shipments.  We  know  one  of  them  has  been  practically 
off  the  market  for  months  and  what  is  even  more  seri¬ 
ous,  we  learn  that  production  of  this  brand  in  1942 
will  be  restricted  to  probably  not  half  of  the  1941  pack. 
But  what  do  we  see?  We  find  this  packer  supporting 
the  sales  of  this  brand  by  contracts  for  co-operative 
advertising  that  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  inroads 
of  competitors  in  markets  dominated  by  the  well  known 
brand.  This  manufacturer  of  pork  products  in  tin  has 
always  been  a  leader  in  progressive  packs  and  merchan¬ 
dising.  This  action  as  outlined  is  no  more  than  you 
would  expect  from  a  leader.  It  may  be  the  packer  will 
discontinue  some  national  advertising  schedules  as  they 
expire  but  their  place  will  be  taken  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least  by  these  co-operative  advertising  contracts. 
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One  last  example  from  a  field  close  to  ours  and  we 
will  get  on  with  specific  advice  to  canners,  now.  De¬ 
pendent  as  we  are  on  imports  of  Palm  and  cocoanut  oil, 
soap  manufacturers  are  going  ahead  with  campaigns 
of  co-operative  advertising  and  national  advertising  as 
well,  never  even  intimating  that  they  can  sell  profi¬ 
tably  all  they  can  manufacture,  “why  should  they 
advertise?” 

CO-OPERATIVE  ADVERTISING  CONTRACTS 
IMPORTANT 

This  advertising  may  take  various  slants,  each  effec¬ 
tive  in  its  way.  A  step  up  of  co-operative  advertising 
schedules  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  canner’s  plans 
for  merchandising  this  year’s  packs.  It  may  be  you 
will  have  to  seriously  pro-rate  deliveries,  it  may  be  you 
will  be  adverse  in  the  fall  to  any  effort  to  move  your 
goods  from  retail  distributors’  hands  to  consumers  at 
any  reduced  prices.  In  either  case,  your  co-operative 
advertising  contracts  will  allow  you  to  sit  in  on  adver¬ 
tising  councils  of  retailers  and  help  them  adjust  their 
plans  to  conditions  as  they  confront  you.  By  Septem¬ 
ber  first,  a  large  part  of  “price  advertising”  at  retail 
may  be  out,  you  may  be  well  content  to  see  your  brands 
advertised  as  such  and  something  said  about  their  vita¬ 
min  value  in  a  war  time  diet.  In  such  a  case,  your  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  of  a  lot  of  help  to  you  in  securing  the 
kind  of  advertising  that  will  help  most  to  maintain 
your  market  position. 

VITAMIN  VALUES  ON  THE  LABEL 

Another  war  time  development  in  merchandising  of 
canned  foods  may  be  promoted  by  far  seeing  lithog¬ 
raphers  who  seize  on  a  Heaven-sent  opportunity  for 
the  sales  promotion  of  canned  foods  by  an  adequate 
presentation  of  vitamin  values  on  an  attractive  label. 
Blended  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  lend  themselves  ad¬ 
mirably  to  such  a  program.  On  my  desk  is  a  blended 
juice  label  that  carries  a  complete  story  of  vitamin  con¬ 
tent,  showing  among  many  other  interesting  facts 
about  the  contents  of  the  can  that  it  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  100  per  cent  of  one’s  daily  requirements  of 
vitamins  A,  B-1,  Vitamin  C  and  Vitamin  D.  Also  10 
per  cent  of  one’s  daily  requirements  of  vitamin  B-2. 
Certain  lithographers  for  some  time  have  been  special- 
’zing  in  the  preparation  of  such  labels  and  they  could 
'ie  of  a  lot  of  help  to  a  great  many  canners  who  so  far 
’'ave  paid  little  attention  to  the  sales  promotion  of  their 


products  by  exploitation  of  their  vitamin  values.  (If 
you  would  likq  to  get  in  touch  with  such  lithographers, 
write  us.) 

VAN  CAMP’S  BRIDGE  SUPPER 

Van  Camp  in  Indianapolis  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  the  preparation  of  an  eight  page  leaflet  telling 
how  Mrs.  Josephine  Culbertson,  famous  bridge  author¬ 
ity,  serves  Van  Camp’s  Pork  and  Beans  for  Bridge 
Supper.  The  product  may  not  be  one  we  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sales-promote  much  longer  but  the  example  of 
a  well  planned  campaign  is  worthy  of  emulation  by  any 
one  wanting  to  go  farther  in  the  sale  of  their  canned 
foods.  Briefly,  here  is  what  the  consumer  may  learn 
by  reading  this  well  prepared  leaflet.  A  complete  plan 
for  a  bridge  supper  for  eight  is  given.  The  menu  is 
listed,  a  full  marketing  list  follows,  then  suggestions 
for  decorating  the  table  and  organizing  the  work  so  as 
to  avoid  the  last-minute  rush.  There  are  exact  recipes 
for  the  difficult  dishes  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  go 
wrong  anywhere  along  the  line.  The  adaptability  of 
the  menu  is  shown  and  suggestions  given  as  to  how  it 
may  be  stepped  up  to  serve  fifty  or  more.  Some  sug¬ 
gestions  are  also  included  for  more  formal  occasions 
and  for  the  kitchenette  cook  who  has  to  produce  a  good 
supper  though  cooking  facilities  are  limited. 

Were  conditions  normal  I  can  see  how  Van  Camp 
could  go  through  a  whole  season  basing  sales  coverage 
on  this  bridge  dinner  for  eight  ideas,  and  do  a  world 
of  good  in  increasing  consumer  demand  and  dealer 
co-operation.  This  is  what  each  of  us  must  do  this 
year  and  next  and  next,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
Lithographers  can  do  their  share  by  making  canners 
more  conscious  of  the  possibilities  of  telling  on  their 
labels  much  more  than  is  told  at  present  about  the  food 
value  in  the  tin.  Not  just  the  grade  and  the  contents 
in  cupfuls  and  a  listing  of  other  products  under  like 
label  but  a  plain  statement  of  the  vitamin  value  and  its 
relation  to  a  daily  supply.  You’d  better  get  vitamin 
conscious  in  1942.  Others  are  doing  it  and  they’ll  get 
some  of  the  business  that’s  rightfully  yours  unless  you 
do  what  you  ought  to  do  toward  telling  the  public  about 
the  vitamin  content  in  your  pi'oduct.  Food  may  win 
the  war  and  the  peace  afterwards  but  it  will  do  so  to 
the  best  advantage  only  as  a  part  of  a  balanced  menu  or 
food  ration. 
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Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  canner  because  they  thresh 
peas  more  efficiently  and 
permit  the  packer 
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of  better 
quality. 
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TOMATOES  and 
CUT  STRING  BEANS 

For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tom¬ 
atoes  and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 
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rHE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

All  Hands  “Bullish” — Buying  Fruits  for 
Sugar — Tomato  Prices  Jumping — ^Threat¬ 
ened  Danger  of  Price  Ceilings — Canners 
Find  it  Hard  to  Hold  Supplies — Pea  Canners 
May  Get  Relief. 

THE  MARKET — Buyers  and  bro¬ 
kers  came  back  from  the  Chicago 
Convention  in  a  decidedly  “bullish” 
humor  about  canned  foods  and 
canned  foods  prices.  They  could 
not  well  be  anything  else  as  re¬ 
gards  spot  canned  foods,  and  we 
predict  they  will  go  right  on  being 
bullish  as  regards  the  1942  packs. 

It  seems  that  some  forward 
lookers  thought  it  well  to  get  as 
goodly  a  supply  as  possible  of 
canned  fruits,  and  other  sweetened 
products,  sensing  that  the  sugar 
shortage  will  cause  consumers  to 
turn  to  these  products.  As  a  result 
the  diminishing  supplies  of  these 
goods  went  still  further  down.  In 
the  main  prices  did  not  rise  as  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  might  have 
promised. 

Not  so  with  canned  tomatoes. 
Supplies  of  this  most  important 
item  are  running  out  so  quickly 
that  buyers  see  that  they  must 
grab  any  they  can  get,  and  canned 
tomato  prices  have  jumped  again. 
It  is  said  that  Indiana  has  cleaned 
up  its  pack,  and  the  fact  that  $1.10 
hj  s  been  offered  for  standard  2s, 
w  :h  few  or  no  takers,  makes  this 
lo  ik  right.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
tl  3y  have  worked  down  a  big 
t(  nato  pack  to  the  lowest  point  in 
y  irs,  and  they  will  need  all  they 
h  :e  right  near  home.  That  throws 
tl  i  burden  on  the  Tri-States  and 
nt  ir-central-western  regions,  but 
ht  e  again  supplies  seem  to  be 
al  (ut  gone.  You  may  answer  that 
tl  recent  stocks-on-hand  report  by 
tl  Government  does  not  read  that 
w  y,  but  again  we  remind  you  that 
n.  mention  is  made,  in  that  report, 
oi  he  “sold,  not  shipped”  amounts. 
0  ler  sizes  and  grades  have  ad- 
vi  iced  in  proportion,  endangering 
tl  market,  we  fear,  in  that  any 
fi  ther  boost  may  bring  down  ceil- 
in  price  regulations.  That  is  just 


a  hint  to  any  who  may  have  some 
put  away  on  “spec.”  Old  “Supply 
&  Demand”  can’t  be  left  a  rugged 
individualist  in  time  of  war. 

You  may  expect  the  buyers  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunity 
to  stress  the  holdings  indicated. 
Remember  they  are  buyers,  and 
doing  just  what  you  would  do  in 
their  shoes;  and  you  are  sellers. 
We  are  not  urging  you  to  advance 
prices;  but  we  are  urging  you  to 
sell  at  going  prices,  with  no  strings 
or  reductions,  because  your  goods 
are  worth  the  prices  now  named; 
but  don’t  try  to  squeeze  out  the  last 
penny ;  leave  something  for  the 
other  fellow.  We  know,  you  were 
squeezed  to  death  during  the  three 
years  and  more  of  torture,  and  the 
public  was  taught  to  buy  your 
canned  foods  at  too  low  prices — 
prices  which  even  the  good  house¬ 
wives  felt  were  too  low,  the  goods 
and  the  quality  considered  —  and 
real  damage  was  done  to  the  best 
suppliers  the  retailers  have  —  the 
canners.  But  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right.  If  the  prices  on 
canned  foods  can  be  held  at  about 
their  present  level,  and  if  the 
powers-that-be  can  make  the  re¬ 
tailers  distribute  them  on  a  propor¬ 
tionate  basis,  the  industry  will  lay 
a  foundation  for  all  coming  years 
that  will  make  the  industry  safe 
and  profitable  for  all  so  engaged. 
No  one  likes  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  anything ;  it  leaves  a 
bad  taste. 

The  canner  who  has  always  tried 
to  protect  his  regular  buyers,  by 
keeping  supplies  of  goods  on  hand 
until  they,  the  buyers,  need  them, 
is  having  a  very  hard  time.  We 
have  in  front  of  us  one  posting  of 
that  kind,  in  which  the  canner 
says:  “There  has  not  been  much 
change  in  the  goods  we  have  to 
offer,  except  that  certain  articles 
have  been  entirely  sold  out.  Our 
price  list  shows  what  goods  we  still 
have  to  offer.”  And  when  you  look 
at  that  list,  you  find  a  few  (50 
cases)  of  10s  standard  peas,  held  at 
$6.  Some  extra  standard  cream 
style  corn,  303s,  held  at  $1.;  some 


whole  fancy  G.  B.  corn,  2s  at  $1.20, 
and  10s  at  $6.50.  No  tomatoes;  a 
fair  assortment  of  lima  beans,  some 
beets,  succotash,  carrots,  sweet 
potatoes,  etc.,  and  some  of  the 
winter-pack  items,  such  as  red 
kidney  beans,  hominy  and  the  like. 

Both  peas  and  corn  are  selling 
down  quicker  than  many  guess,  and 
the  prices  are  firm,  and  showing  a 
tendency  to  advance. 

RELIEF? — An  action  that  may  be 
interesting  to  pea  canners  is  hinted 
this  week.  Mr.  Nelson,  war  produc¬ 
tion  chief,  has  waited  upon  Mr. 
Arnold,  of  the  anti-trust  depart¬ 
ment,  and  it  looks  like  there  might 
be  a  suspension  of  further  attacks 
by  the  Justice  Department,  during 
the  duration.  A  three  point  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  agreed  upon,  with 
emphasis  upon  a  new  defensive  set¬ 
up,  designed  to  prevent  frauds 
against  the  Government  in  all  war 
efforts.  That  would  cover  falsify¬ 
ing  costs,  padding  wage  lists,  etc., 
etc.,  with  very  severe  penalties,  in¬ 
cluding  prison  sentences  and  heavy 
fines. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pending 
action  against  the  pea  canners, 
under  the  Pea  Institute,  and  which 
is  worrying  a  number  of  them,  and 
tending  to  impede  full  effort  to¬ 
wards  getting  out  the  required 
amount  of  canned  peas  during 
1942,  may  be  set  aside,  or  at  most 
those  canners  be  permitted  to  sign 
a  consent  decree,  and  the  cases 
dropped.  We  can  tell  Mr.  Arnold 
that  this  would  be  taken  as  a  very 
courteous  gesture,  in  an  uninten¬ 
tional  wrong,  if  wrong  there  was. 

These  same  pea  canners  are 
awaiting  the  final  ruling  on  the 
prices  they  must  pay  in  contracting 
pea  acreage.  Wisconsin,  we  think, 
has  adopted  the  proper  procedure: 
to  add  the  $17.50  per  ton  to  the 
previously  paid  prices,  as  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  local  or  country 
Boards.  That  will  produce  more 
harmony  and  satisfaction. 

In  the  Tri-States,  announcement 
has  been  made  by  that  association, 
and  it  is  as  follows: 
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ACTION  TAKEN  BY  U.S.D.A.  WAR 
BOARD  REGARDING  PEAS 
College  Park,  Maryland 

January  31,  1942. 

1.  Net  price  of  peas,  f.o.b.  viner 
in  Maryland. 

Area  Price  per  ton 

Allegany,  Garrett  and 
Washington  Counties  $67.50 
Eastern  Shore  includ¬ 
ing  Cecil  County .  70.00 

Baltimore  Area — Re¬ 
mainder  of  State .  72.50 

2.  Where  peas  are  purchased  on 
a  grade  basis,  prices  paid  to  growers 
for  peas  so  delivered  shall  average 
not  less  than  the  minimum  price  for 
the  area. 

3.  Charges  to  grower  for  pea  seed 
shall  not  exceed  $5.20  per  bushel. 

4.  Charges  to  grower  for  insect 
control  shall  not  exceed  $3.00  per 
acre  per  application. 

5.  Charges  to  grower  for  other 
services  and  materials  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  those  that  prevailed  in  1940. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  canners  cannot  be 
certified  by  the  board  until  after  con¬ 
tracting  with  growers  for  an  amount 
of  peas  that  will  assure  full  plant 
capacity,  canners  who  are  in  doubt 
about  their  contracts  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  specifications  of  the 
program,  may  submit  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Board  at  College 
Park,  two  copies  of  the  contract 
which  they  propose  to  use  in  1942 
together  with  one  copy  of  the  con¬ 
tract  used  in  1940. 

The  address  of  the  chairman  of  the 
State  War  Board  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Blandford,  Chairman, 
Maryland  U.S.D.A.  War  Board, 

College  Park,  Maryland. 

Ohio  has  also  announced  prices 
to  pea  growers,  as  follows: 

$65  per  ton  for  peas  having  35 
per  cent  or  over  passing  No.  1,  and 
No.  2  sizes  for  Alaska  peas  and  No. 
1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3  sieve  sizes  for 
sweet  peas ;  $55  for  peas  having  25 
to  34.9  per  cent;  $45  per  ton  for 
peas  having  15  to  24.9  per  cent; 
and  $35  a  ton  for  peas  having  14.9 
per  cent  or  less. 

The  price  for  ungraded  ($45.00 
per  ton)  includes  seed  cost,  as  seed 
is  furnished.  Elmer  F.  Krause  is 
Chairman  of  the  Ohio  State  War 
Board. 

LIMA  BEAN  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  canned  Fresh  Lima  Beans 
January  1,  1942,  amounted  to  787,554 
cases  of  which  237,050  cases  were  un¬ 
sold,  the  balance  sold  but  not  shipped. 
Shipments  for  the  season  August  1,  1941, 
to  January  1,  1942,  amounted  to  1,621,705 
cases.  Comparable  figures  for  last  year 
are  not  available. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Strong  Demand  for  Tomatoes  and  Other 
Vegetables — War  Needs  Interfere  with 
Coast  Fish  Canning — Buying  Syrup  Fruits 
for  the  Sugar — Tomato  Prices  Climbing — 
Beans  Very  Firm — Corn  Canners  Firm — 
Fruits  Not  Offered — More  Interest  in 
Cuban  Pineapple — No  Futures. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  February  6,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — A  sharp  jump 
in  No.  1  tomatoes,  and  increased 
strength  on  other  sizes,  was  the 
outstanding  development  of  the 
week,  the  jump  on  Is  following  a 
gain  in  demand  influenced  by  re¬ 
ports  that  this  size  might  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Inquiry  for  other  canned 
vegetables  was  on  the  increase 
during  the  week,  buyers  having  re¬ 
turned  from  Chicago  in  a  bullish 
frame  of  mind,  insofar  as  spots 
are  concerned.  A  better  call  for 
canned  fruits  was  also  in  evidence, 
with  some  dis'tributors  looking  for 
stocks  in  the  resale  market  here. 
Canned  fish  ruled  strong,  with 
trading  on  a  restricted  basis  owing 
to  the  current  paucity  of  offerings. 
Reports  that  the  Navy  was  taking 
over  Terminal  Island,  California, 
and  the  large  seafood  canneries  lo¬ 
cated  there  will  force  the  relocation 
of  seafood  canning  operations.  The 
current  effort  to  move  alien  enemy 
residents  from  defense  areas  in  the 
Pacific  zone  will  hamstring  sardine 
and  tuna  fishing  fleets  for  the  time 
being. 

THE  OUTLOOK — A  sold-up  canner 
market  for  canned  foods  generally 
is  in  prospect  before  1942  packing 
operations  generally  begin.  In¬ 
creasing  consumer  interest  in  the 
sugar  situation,  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  three  large  East  Coast 
sugar  refineries  were  forced  to 
shut  down  this  week  because  of  a 
shortage  of  raw  sugar,  had  led  dis¬ 
tributors  to  the  belief  that  they  can 
profitably  merchandise  a  number 
of  canned  foods  items  on  the  basis 
of  the  sugar  content  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  include  canned  fruits 
generally,  canned  corn,  and  canned 
and  bottled  jellies  and  preserves. 
This  development  has  stimulated 
spot  demand  for  canned  fruits,  but 
actual  trading  has  been  limited  due 


to  the  small  stocks  available  at 
canneries  for  sale. 

TOMATOES  —  Heavy  demand  for 
No.  1  tomatoes  this  week  carried 
standards  up  to  75  cents,  f.o.b. 
cannery,  which  is  12U)  cents  over 
recent  quotations  for  this  size. 
Standard  2s  also  moved  up  again, 
with  the  market  generally  firm  at 
$1  and  above,  while  2i/os  are 
strongly  maintained  at  $1.35  and 
up,  and  10s  range  $4.85  to  $5.00 
at  canneries.  The  market  for  ex¬ 
tra  standards  is  in  nominal  posi¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  light  offerings 
of  this  grade  still  available.  New 
York  packers  are  now  holding  ex¬ 
tra  standards  2s  at  $1.121/2-$!. 15, 
with  offerings  light.  With  the 
Eastern  market  on  the  upgrade, 
distributors  are  looking  over  the 
tomato  situation  in  the  Midwest 
more  carefully,  and  are  seeking  10s 
at  $4.75,  f.o.b.  canneries.  The 
strong  tomato  situation  is  aided  by 
the  fact  that  the  backward  season 
in  Florida  has  delayed  the  start  of 
canning  operations  in  that  area. 

BEANS  —  The  Southern  market 
show'ed  continued  strength  this 
week,  with  little  new  business  re¬ 
ported,  due  to  canners’  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  part  with  remaining  small 
unsold  holdings  at  current  levels. 
Up-State  New  York  canners  are 
quoting  extra  standards  at  $1.50 
for  3-sieve  and  $1.25  for  5-sieve, 
while  on  fancy  the  market  rules 
firm  at  $2.60  for  1-sieve  whole  and 
$2.05  for  3-sieve  whole,  with  4- 
sieve  cut  at  $1.60,  all  f.o.b.  can¬ 
neries. 

CORN,  PEAS  —  Distributors  are 
studying  the  market  closely,  and 
current  inquiry  for  corn  indicates 
that  a  sizeable  volume  of  business 
may  be  pending  on  both  standard 
and  fancy  grades.  Canners  are 
particularly  firm  in  their  price 
views  on  fancy  white  corn,  which 
is  in  small  supply  in  first  hands. 
Trading  in  peas  has  been  quiet 
during  the  week,  and  quotations 
hold  unchanged  at  recent  levels.  It 
is  reported  that  canners  made 
some  fairly  substantial  sales  of 
peas  during  the  progress  of  the 
Chicago  meetings. 

CITRUS — With  fresh  fruit  prices 
continuing  to  advance,  canners  are 
not  liberal  sellers  of  citrus,  and  the 
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I  arket  in  Florida  remains  un- 
L  anged  at  last  week’s  levels.  Indi¬ 
ted  heavy  Governmental  buying 
(  I  canned  orange  juice  may  cut 
}!ito  totals  of  this  product  available 
lui-  the  civilian  trade.  Texas  can- 
iiers  are  offering  unsweetened 
grapefruit  juice  at  65  cents  for  2s 
and  $1.45  for  the  46-ounce  can,  but 
are  temporarily  withdrawn  on 
sweetened,  due  to  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  sugar  supplies. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Canners  on 
the  coast  are  not  offering  fruits  for 
prompt  shipment  in  any  quantity, 
or  any  variety,  although  distribu¬ 
tors  here  expect  to  be  able  to  pick 
up  small  fill-in  lots  before  the  new 
packing  season  is  scheduled.  In 
view  of  the  increased  demand  for 
canned  fruits  in  1942,  and  the  in¬ 
dicated  higher  price  basis  for  this 
year’s  pack,  it  is  felt  by  many  in 
trade  circles  that  prices  will  have 
to  work  higher  to  discourage  can¬ 
ners  from  carrying  over  into  the 
1942  season  small  unsold  holdings 
still  in  their  warehouses.  Retail 
demand  for  canned  fruits  is  report¬ 
ed  picking  up,  due  to  the  sugar  sit¬ 
uation,  and  the  same  condition 
applies  to  dried  fruits  as  well. 

CUBAN  PINEAPPLE — Due  to  the 
current  unsettled  outlook  with  re- 
siH'ct  to  the  movement  of  Hawaiian 
canned  pineapple  to  the  mainland, 
distributors  are  showing  more 
than  usual  interest  in  new  pack 
Caban  pineapple,  which  will  be 
!’( ady  for  shipment  in  early  May. 
C  uners  are  currently  offering  to 
1'  k  business  on  10s  crushed  and 
2‘  s  sliced,  subject  to  approval  of 
p  e  when  named,  and  it  is  ex- 
]  ad  that  other  sizes,  competitive 
w  I  Hawaiian,  will  also  be  packed 
ti  vear  if  the  Hawaiian  situation 
s:  s  no  change  in  the  immediate 

fi  'e. 

RiMP — Southern  canners  are 
p:  icting  an  early  clean-up  of  un- 
so  stocks  of  shrimp  held  by  pack- 
ei  ind  the  market  appears  to  be 
Ip"  d  toward  higher  levels.  Cur- 
',  the  market  is  nominally 
qi’  d  on  the  basis  of  $1.90  for 
sc  ,  $2.00  for  medium,  $2.10  for 
la  .  and  $2.20  for  extra  large, 
f  '  New  Orleans. 

>  .MON  —  Trading  in  salmon, 
asi.  '  from  a  little  resale  activity. 


is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and 
prices  are  nominal  on  all  grades. 
Canners  are  not  offering  for  Seat¬ 
tle  shipment  in  any  volume,  al¬ 
though  some  pinks  are  still  to  be 
had.  The  market  for  fancy  Alaska 
reds  is  practically  bare. 

OTHER  FISH — Both  tuna  and  sar¬ 
dines  are  also  in  the  nominal  class, 
owing  to  the  sold-up  position  of  the 
market,  and  the  unlikelihood  of  any 
substantial  increase  in  production 
for  the  civilian  market  in  the  near 
future.  Canned  crab  is  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  and  strong.  Oysters  are 
meeting  with  a  better  call  and  hold 
steady  at  $1.80  for  5-ounce  and 
$3.60  for  10-ounce.  Lobster  is  com¬ 
ing  through  from  Canada  only  in 
limited  volume,  and  the  market  is 
in  nominal  position.  California 
mackerel  is  in  good  demand  and  is 
strongly  held. 

FUTURES — Distributors  are  still 
concerned  over  the  outlook  for  fu¬ 
ture  bookings,  but  have  to  content 
themselves  with  the  s.a.p.  contracts 
and  memoranda  which  they  were 
able  to  get  from  their  normal 
sources  of  supply  during  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Chicago  meetings.  Job¬ 
bers  with  the  bulk  of  their  canned 
foods  business  under  their  own 
labels  are  showing  particular  con¬ 
cern,  and  may  go  more  heavily  to 
glass  packs  to  round  out  their 
requirements  in  1942. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Convention  Effects — Considerable  Business 
Was  Done — Tomatoes  at  $1.10 — 10s  To¬ 
matoes  Seem  Cleaned  Up — Puree  Wanted — 
Run  on  No.  1  Cans  of  Corn — Peas  Advanc¬ 
ing — Foresee  Higher  Prices  on  Fruits  of  ’42 
Packing — Fish  Hardly  Quotable — 

The  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  February  6,  1942. 

POST  CONVENTION  OBSERVATIONS 
— It  was  the  largest  meeting  ever 
held  and  interest  ran  high. 

CANNERS — Returned  home  a  bit 
disappointed  as  all  had  expected 
definite  information  from  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  but  after  all,  far 
less  confusion  will  arise  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  by  not  having  had  the 


expected  information  given  out 
during  the  convention. 

DISTRIBUTORS  —  More  efficiency 
and  economy  in  operation,  seemed 
to  be  the  keynote  of  the  wholesale 
grocers  meetings.  Many  who  at¬ 
tended,  took  time  out  to  contact 
canners  and  to  personally  urge 
that  their  1942  requirements  be 
taken  care  of.  It  is  said  that  the 
hard  trader  or  so-called  “chiseler” 
had  a  hard  time  doing  it. 

BROKERS  —  Are  going  to  clean 
house  of  the  buying  broker  and 
that  development  will  be  carefully 
watched  by  all  the  trade.  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations  on  rubber  will 
make  it  difficult  for  some  brokers 
to  cover  their  territory  when  pres¬ 
ent  automobile  tires  are  worn  out. 

CANNING  MACHINERY — Present¬ 
ed  a  truly  wonderful  exhibit  and 
each  and  every  firm  should  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  The  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  limited  only  by  priorities 
and  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
canners  until  they  knew  exactly 
what  the  Government  would  take. 

THE  THEATRE  PARTY  —  Usually 
only  words  of  praise  are  heard  but 
this  year  a  discordant  tone  was 
struck  and  all  due  to  one  act.  That 
one  poked  fun  at  the  First  Lady  of 
our  Land  and  was  considered  by 
many  to  be  strictly  out  of  place. 
The  act  wasn’t  even  comedy,  it 
wasn’t  even  funny  and  certainly,  in 
a  large  gathering  such  as  this 
party  always  is,  should  never  have 
been  on  the  bill.  In  times  like 
these,  it  ill  behooves  the  leading 
firm  of  a  great  industry  to  ridicule 
a  great  lady  who  has  done  so  much 
good  for  Girl  Scouts,  for  the  down¬ 
trodden,  and  whose  days  and  part 
of  the  nights,  are  more  than  full 
with  war  work.  These  thoughts 
are  not  only  those  of  your  reporter 
but  of  a  score  of  both  men  and 
women  who  attended  the  all-star 
entertainment. 

GENERAL  MARKET — A  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  was  recorded  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention,  particularly  on 
Pacific  Coast  fruits.  Canners  who 
came  on  to  the  meetings,  had  a  full 
and  complete  list  of  their  spot  hold¬ 
ings  but  when  returning  home, 
found  those  lists  badly  depleted. 
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Vegetable  trading  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  but  the  difficulty  is — to  find  the 
merchandise.  Well  posted  brokers 
say  that  it  costs  four  to  five  times 
as  much  to  secure  confirmation 
these  days,  of  orders,  than  same 
a  year  ago. 

S.A.P.  business  seems  to  be  the 
all  prevailing  work  these  days. 
Canners  take  the  position  that  they 
will  not  book  even  S.A.P.  except  to 
old  and  regular  customers  and  not 
more  than  those  old  customers 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying. 

TOMATOES — No.  2  standard  In¬ 
diana  tomatoes  are  now  quoted  at 
$1.10  and  sparingly  at  that.  One 
authority  maintains  that  Indiana’s 
1941  pack  is  practically  cleaned  up. 

Some  No.  21/2  standard  New 
York  State  tomatoes  were  sold  in 
Chicago  during  the  present  week 
at  $1.40  f.o.b.  shipping  point.  It 
was  said  the  buyer  of  this  packing 
never  would  have  paid  that  price 
if  he  could  have  secured  any  out 
of  Indiana. 

No.  10  tin  tomatoes  are  practi¬ 
cally  unobtainable.  One  broker 
said  that  all  he  had  to  offer  was 
$6.50  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  10 
tin  extra  standard. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  Puree  is 
wanted  but  cannot  be  had.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  practically  cleaned  up. 
The  last  quotation  out  of  New  York 
State  was  $5.00  for  No.  10  tin 
fancy.  Tomato  paste  has  been  used 
by  many  who  formerly  purchased 
puree. 

Tomato  juice,  catsup  and  chili 
sauce  have  also  been  wanted  but 
certain  sizes  of  juice  are  unobtain¬ 
able,  too.  All  this  makes  for  a  very 
firm  market. 

CORN — Trade  interest  in  the  re¬ 
maining  spots  is  on  the  increase 
with  particular  emphasis  in  No.  2 
tin  extra  standard  cream  style  yel¬ 
low  now  quoted  at  $1.10  f.o.b.  Cen¬ 
tral  Western  shipping  point.  No. 
2  fancy  whole  kernel  yellow  is 
quoted  at  $1.15  to  $1.20. 

A  run  was  noted  on  No.  1  tin, 
due  to  the  possibility  of  that  size 
being  eliminated  from  the  1942 
pack. 

PEAS — No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3- 
sieve  Alaskas  have  been  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days  at  $1.20  Wis¬ 


consin.  Some  say  this  is  the  top 
of  the  market.  Sure  it  is  that — 
difficulty  confronts  anyone  trying 
to  purchase  peas  of  any  size  or 
grade  at  less. 

As  everyone  in  the  industry 
knows,  the  Government  has  al¬ 
ready  set  up  a  tentative  table  on 
reservation,  which  calls  for  38% 
of  this  year’s  pack  of  peas,  either 
Alaskas  or  Sweets.  In  the  former, 
No.  3-  and  No.  4-sieve  and  in  the 
latter  or  sweets.  No.  3  and  larger 
or  ungraded.  An  important  point 
is,  after  the  Government  has  taken 
38%  of  the  1942  pack,  will  there 
be  enough  left  for  the  regular  dis¬ 
tributing  trade? 

OTHER  VEGETABLES — Green  and 
wax  beans,  beets,  sauerkraut,  as¬ 
paragus,  pumpkin  and  spinach  are 
all  in  a  very  firm  position  with 
many  items  unavailable. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  An  active 
market  has  ruled.  The  trade  feels 
that  prices  on  1942  packing  will  be 
at  least  20%  or  more  over  last 
year’s  opening,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  been  cleaning  up  spots. 
The  apricot  pack  of  over  4,000,000 
cases  is  well  sold.  Fruit  cocktail, 
the  pack  of  which  last  year  was  a 
little  over  5,000,000  cases,  is  also 
well  sold  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  was  a  20%  in¬ 
crease  over  1940.  In  yellow  cling 
peaches.  No.  21/2  choice  are  already 
becoming  quite  scarce  along  with 
everything  in  No.  10  tins. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Prunes  are 
all  but  gone ;  berries  are  practical¬ 
ly  unobtainable  and  pears  are  in  a 
very  strong  position  with  one  or 
two  of  the  larger  and  better  known 
pear  canners  of  Washington — sold 
out. 

FISH — Shrimp  is  about  the  only 
fish  packed  that  is  quoted  firm. 
No.  1  medium  wet  shrimp  is  of¬ 
fered  at  $2.00  f.o.b.  Gulf  and  large 
at  $2.05.  Sardines,  both  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Coast,  are  offered  in  nar¬ 
row  lines.  Salmon  is  almost  un¬ 
obtainable  except  for  the  one  low 
grade.  Tuna  fish  commands  high 
prices  when  and  where  found, 
mostly  in  second  hands. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (See  previ¬ 
ous  issues).  The  food  brokers  are 
organized  into  a  National  Associa¬ 


tion.  Fully  65%  of  the  general 
food  brokers  of  the  country,  are 
members  of  that  Association.  If 
the  food  broker,  through  his  As¬ 
sociation,  does  not  speak  out  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  small  independent  units 
in  the  food  and  grocery  industry, 
the  food  broker  knows  of  no  other 
National  Association  that  will  do 
it  for  them. 

The  food  broker  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  (as  has  been  stat¬ 
ed  in  previous  issues  of  this  serial) 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  closest  to  the  heart 
of  his  principals  and  his  custom¬ 
ers.  There  is  an  intimate,  confi¬ 
dential  relationship  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  and  the  broker 
on  one  hand  and  his  customers  on 
the  other,  that  inspires  frank  reve¬ 
lations.  As  a  result,  the  food  broker 
has  knowledge  of  what  the  trade  is 
thinking,  that  can  be  acquired  by 
no  one  else,  because  it  arises  from 
informal  expressions  of  thought 
and  feeling,  that  neither  a  princi¬ 
pal  nor  a  distributor  would  feel 
that  he  would  dare  to  express  to  a 
trade  organization  of  his  own  craft 
or  to  an  occasional  visitor.  That’s 
when  the  food  broker  does  speak 
on  these  subjects  having  to  do  with 
tendencies  that  are  harmful  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  he  speaks  not 
only  for  himself  but  gives  voice  to 
the  convictions  of  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  industry  with  whom 
he  is  in  close,  intimate  and  self- 
confidential  contact.  (To  be  con¬ 
tinued.) 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Market  Decidedly  Stronger  —  Minimum 
Prices  Advanced — Heavy  Demand  Advances 
Fruit  Prices — Tomato  Lists  More  Uniform 
Than  in  a  Long  Time — Asparagus  Cleaning 

Up— Good  Weather  Helping  Crop 
Preparation — Labor  Problems. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  6,  1942. 

MARKET — There  has  been  a  de¬ 
cided  strengthening  of  the  market 
since  California  pack  figures  for 
1941  made  an  appearance,  followed 
shortly  by  the  announcement  of 
goods  on  hand  unsold  and  sold  as  of 
January  1.  There  have  been  many 
small  sales  for  fill-in  purposes  made. 
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’  )ng  with  sales  of  sizes  in  which 
■  overnmental  agencies  cannot  pos¬ 
hly  be  interested.  These  have 
;  :ied  up  quite  a  sizable  volume,  re- 
..Iting  in  withdrawals  on  several 
Koms  in  both  fruits  and  vegetables 
'  Liid  some  advances  in  prices,  espe¬ 
cially  on  minimum  quotations 
w  here  there  has  been  considerable 
spread  in  some  instances.  Early 
last  fall  the  greatest  interest  was 
in  the  No.  10  sizes,  on  which  buy¬ 
ing  for  army,  navy  and  lend  lease 
centered,  but  this  has  now  switched 
to  No.  Is  and  smaller  sizes  designed 
for  home  use. 

FRUITS — In  canned  fruits,  apri¬ 
cots  and  peaches  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  added  attention  of  late,  with 
stocks  on  some  lines  reported  as 
being  very  low.  Lists  have  been 
revised  in  several  instances  and  it 
seems  that  Choice  No.  1  peeled 
apricots  are  no  longer  to  be  had  for 
less  than  with  the  mini¬ 

mum  on  unpeeled  upped  to  $1.00. 
This  means  an  advance  of  5  cents 
a  dozen  on  peeled  and  7V2  cents 
on  unpeeled.  In  the  buffet  size, 
choice  halves  have  been  advanced 
to  771/2  cents  minimum.  The 
advance  in  minimum  prices  on 
peaches  has  included  some  items 
in  the  popular  No.  21/2S  size,  as 
well  as  in  smaller  sizes.  Choice 
No.  2V2S  have  advanced  generally 
to  $2.05  from  a  minimum  of  $2.00, 
with  the  buffet  size  now  quoted  at 
75  cents.  There  has  been  quite  a 
run  on  the  small  sizes  in  fruits-for- 
salad  and  fruit  cocktail  and  eight- 
oin  ce  now  seems  to  be  cleaned  up. 
If  ihere  is  any  left  unsold  it  is  in 
vei  V  small  lots  and  holdings  will 
ha  >  no  bearing  on  the  market. 

MATOES — While  there  is  con- 
sit  able  stock  in  the  tomato  list 
to  ^  moved  there  are  some  items 
th  are  getting  scarce  and  lists 
ai  more  uniform  than  in  a  long 
tir  Standard  No.  2i/^s  and 
St  lard  No.  10s  have  firmed  quite 
no  eably  and  no  sales  have  been 
rej  ted  recently  below  $1.25  for 
th(  )rmer  and  $4.25  for  the  latter. 
Pi  is  getting  in  light  supply 
an  ales  of  Fancy  No.  10  have 
bet  made  at  $4.50  and  of  Stand- 
art  it  $3.65,  both  reflecting  in¬ 
ert  as.  Extra  Standard  No.  10 
j  cat  p  has  felt  the  steady  pound¬ 


ing  of  army  buying  and  prices  have 
advanced  to  $5.00  from  $4.75. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Prices  on  canned 
asparagus  remain  as  they  have 
been  for  weeks,  but  many  lists  are 
now  showing  blank  spaces  against 
the  same  items.  In  the  No.  21/0 
Square  size  large  green  seems 
entirely  sold  up,  along  with  me¬ 
dium  green,  and  stocks  of  large 
white  are  low.  In  the  No.  1  square 
size,  large  green  and  medium  green 
are  off  the  market,  while  in  picnic 
tips  large,  medium  and  small  are 
virtually  out  of  the  picture,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  mammoth  grade  in  the 
running.  This  is  priced  at  $1.70  to 
$1.75.  All  green  cuts,  in  the  buffet 
size,  are  about  off  the  market,  with 
holders  willing  to  sell  only  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  items  in  the 
list. 

WEATHER — The  rainfall  to  date 
in  California  is  well  ahead  of 
normal,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  a 
year  ago.  Considerable  planting  of 
spinach  has  been  done,  but  there  is 
a  large  acreage  yet  to  be  planted. 
An  acreage  of  14,662  is  planned  for 
the  State,  but  this  may  not  be 
realized  unless  there  is  a  respite 
from  the  rain.  Last  year  an  acre¬ 
age  of  more  than  12,000  was 
planned,  but  only  about  6,500  acres 
were  harvested.  Considerable  new 
acreage  is  planned  this  year,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
but  some  of  the  Coast  counties  are 
turning  to  other  crops.  Fall  pack 
spinach  is  still  available,  largely  on 
the  basis  of  $1.40  for  No.  21/2  but 
only  one  or  two  canners  are  accept¬ 
ing  business  at  this  writing. 

LABOR — Growers  of  tomatoes  in 
California  continue  to  be  perturbed 
over  the  labor  situation,  tomatoes 
being  a  crop  grown  and  harvested 
largely  by  the  foreign  element  of 
the  population.  Japanese  and 
Italian  nationals  are  now  restricted 
as  to  where  they  may  live,  al¬ 
though,  in  general,  the  areas  pro¬ 
hibited  to  them  are  not  in  tomato 
growing  districts.  If  California  is 
to  furnish  its  share  of  the  canned 
tomatoes  sought  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  there  must  be  the  usual 
supply  of  Italian  and  Japanese 
labor,  leading  growers  contend,  or 
new  sources  of  supply  must  be 


found.  A  minimum  price  of  $18.50 
a  ton  is  to  be  paid  growers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  canners  this  season  if 
growers  are  to  be  eligible  to  sell 
canned  tomatoes  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  high  price  will  doubt¬ 
less  stimulate  production,  but 
there’s  still  the  labor  problem  to  be 
solved. 

A  working  agreement  providing 
wage  increases  averaging  about  18 
per  cent  for  some  60,000  California 
cannery  workers  was  signed  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  by  twelve  AFL  can¬ 
nery  workers  unions  in  Northern 
and  Central  California  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Growers  and  Processors, 
Inc.  Base  rates  for  women  are  to 
be  increased  20  per  cent  and  those 
for  men  16  per  cent.  Minimums 
for  women  were  increased  to  60 
cents  an  hour  from  50  cents,  while 
those  for  men  were  increased  to  73 
cents  and  $1.05  an  hour  from  63 
cents  to  90  cents.  Piece  workers’ 
minimums  will  be  63  cents  an 
hour,  compared  to  the  former  50 
cent  minimum.  And  a  movement 
is  now  under  way  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  for  women  and 
minors  from  $16  a  week  to  $21  a 
week,  this  applying  to  all  industries. 


FISH — The  canned  fish  situation 
is  very  unsettled  in  this  market, 
with  very  few  sales  reported  by 
canners.  Retailers  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  keep  stock  on  their 
shelves  and  even  chain  stores  are 
limiting  the  quantities  that  will  be 
sold  any  one  customer.  Featured 
brands  of  tuna  are  moving,  when 
available,  at  38  cents  and  40  cents 
a  can  for  halves,  as  against  a 
normal  price  of  16  cents  to  18 
cents.  Fancy  Alaska  red  salmon  is 
selling  at  40  cents  for  No.  1  tails. 
California  sardines  have  advanced 
in  like  proportion,  but  are  much 
higher  than  in  recent  years,  and 
much  scarcer.  Some  sardines  are 
being  packed  all  the  time,  but 
catches  are  limited.  It  is  still  a 
question  whether  or  not  a  pack  will 
be  made  this  year  in  the  great 
salmon  fishing  grounds  of  Bristol 
Bay,  in  Alaska.  Crews  of  San 
Diego  tuna  clippers  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  they  must  obtain  pass¬ 
ports  from  the  U.  S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  before  leaving  port. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Production  Lower — Light  Shipments — In¬ 
creasing  Cold  Storage  Holdings  —  Shrimp 
Lagging  Behind  Last  Season. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  6,  1942. 

SHELL  FISH — The  production  of 
shrimp,  crabs  and  oysters  this  past 
week  was  less  than  it  was  the  pre¬ 
vious  one,  notwithstanding  that 
Louisiana  showed  a  slight  increase 
in  both  production  and  canning  of 
oysters.  Principal  landings  were  as 
follows : 

Louisiana  —  Shrimp  2,862  bbls., 
including  1,316  for  canning.  Oysters 
13,482  bbls.,  including  6,955  for 
canning.  Crabs,  hard  89,950  pounds. 

Alabama  —  Shrimp  35  bbls. 
Oysters  6,270  bbls.,  including  4,200 
bbls.  for  canning. 

Biloxi — Shrimp  565  bbls.,  includ¬ 
ing  356  for  canning.  Oysters  12,119 
bbls.,  including  11,254  for  canning. 

Galveston  —  Shrimp  266  bbls. 
Oysters  104  bbls. 

Comparing  the  figures  of  this 
week  with  those  of  the  previous 
one,  it  shows  that  Louisiana  pro¬ 
duced  3,882  bbls.  less  shrimp  and 
canned  1,940  bbls.  less  shrimp.  She 
produced  885  bbls.  more  oysters 
and  canned  1,155  bbls.  more 


oysters;  she  produced  15,390  lbs. 
less  crabs. 

Alabama  produced  86  bbls.  less 
shrimp  and  did  not  can  any.  She 
produced  3,043  bbls.  less  oysters 
and  canned  3,300  less  oysters. 

Biloxi  produced  1,358  bbls.  less 
shrimp  and  canned  1,404  bbls.  less 
shrimp.  She  produced  688  bbls. 
less  oysters  and  canned  1,299  bbls. 
less  oysters. 

Galveston  produced  284  bbls.  less 
shrimp  and  18  bbls.  less  oysters. 

During  the  week,  one  car  of 
fresh  shrimp  was  reported  shipped 
from  Louisiana.  This  was  con¬ 
signed  to  Illinois.  There  were  three 
cars  of  frozen  shrimp  reported 
shipped  from  Louisiana,  1  from 
Mississippi  and  one  from  Texas. 
Of  these,  one  was  consigned  to 
California,  one  to  Minnesota,  one 
to  Massachusetts,  one  to  New  York 
and  one  to  Illinois. 

During  the  week.  Cold  Storage 
holdings  of  shrimp  increased  in  all 
areas.  The  holdings  were  more 
than  they  w'ere  four  weeks  ago  in 
Boston,  New  York  and  South  At¬ 
lantic  States,  and  were  less  than 
they  were  four  weeks  ago  in  all 
other  areas  listed.  They  were  more 
than  they  were  one  year  ago  in  all 
areas  except  South  Atlantic  States. 

The  holdings  of  shrimp  in  Cold 
Storage  are  as  follows:  Boston  on 


Jan.  28,  1942 — 633,228  pounds; 
Chicago  on  Jan.  29, 1942 — 1,261,904 
pounds ;  New  York  on  Jan.  29, 1942 
— 1,276,463  pounds;  New  Jersey 
Coast  on  Jan.  22,  1942  —  417,322 
pounds;  South  Atlantic  States  on 
Jan.  22,  1942  —  688,128  pounds ; 
Gulf  States  on  Jan.  28,  1942  — 
3,676,656  pounds. 

•It  will  be  noted  from  the  above 
holdings  and  its  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  that  evidently  the  raw  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  absorbing  the  amount  of 
fresh  shrimp  being  produced  and 
some  have  had  to  be  frozen.  There 
are  no  available  figures  of  the 
amount  of  canned  shrimp  on  hand, 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  canned  shrimp  market  is  being 
affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
raw  shrimp  market  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  canned  shrimp  held  in  stock 
shows  a  slight  increase  and  most 
likely  is  greater  than  it  was  this 
time  last  year. 

Figures  available  indicate  that 
there  have  been  less  shrimp  pro¬ 
duced  so  far  this  season  than  were 
for  the  same  period  last  season,  yet 
the  cold  storage  holdings  are  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  they  were 
this  time  last  year.  The  raw  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  slow  in  absorbing 
them,  which  has  caused  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  a  much  greater  surplus 
than  it  was  last  year. 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

There  is  also  much  speculation — which  adds  to  our  lethargy — 
on  the  possibilities  of  air  raids  with  the  usual  thoughtless  de¬ 
cision  that  we,  in  the  United  States,  have  little  or  nothing  about 
which  to  worry.  Yes,  it  has  been  said,  “It  can’t  happen  here,” 
but  many  people  know  now,  much  to  their  regret,  that  this 
again  is  a  poor  philosophy  which  can  create  our  own  “Pearl 
Harbor.” 

While  speculation  runs  rampant  on  the  improbability  of  air 
raids,  most  people  overlook  the  most  important  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies — Sabotage.  We  have  read  of  and  tried 
to  visualize  the  full  significance  of  this  term  for  the  last  several 
years  without  complete  understanding.  But  now,  if  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves  (and  we’d  better  be),  we  will  realize  that 
this  problem  is  more  pertinent  to  each  of  our  plants  than  any 
other  major  problem  confronting  us.  Yes,  sabotage  is  of  vital 
interest  and  it  is  our  job  to  protect  against  it. 

For  those  who  have  as  yet  not  become  enthused  enough  to  plan 
emergency  plant  protection  because  “It  can’t  happen  here,”  we 
suggest  your  procuring  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  “Sabotage — 
How  to  Guard  Against  It,”  by  Harry  Desmond  Farren  and 
currently  distributed  by  the  National  Foremen’s  Institute,  60  E. 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  at  50  cents  a  copy.  This  pamphlet 
will  open  your  eyes  to  the  reality  of  war  as  it  affects  our  plants 
and  how  we,  through  confusion  and  inaction,  can  actually  aid 
the  enemy. 

As  individual  plants  complete  plans  against  sabotage,  just 

I  that  quickly  do  we  begin  to  take  our  places  in  the  front  ranks 

with  the  men  in  uniform.  They  won’t  let  us  down — we  must 
not  let  them  down. 


Calendar  Of  Events 


FEBRUARY  9-10,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  Tennessee-Kentucky 
Canners  Association,  Hotel  Noel,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  11-12,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Canneri 
Association,  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

FEBRUARY  12-13,  1942 — Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention, 
Ozark  Canners  Association,  (Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield, 
Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  17-19,  1942— Technical  School  for  Pickle  an 
Kraut  Packers,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing , 
Michigan. 

FEBRUARY  24-25,  1942 — Short  Course  for  Iowa  Canners,  low  i 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

FEBRUARY  27-28,  1942 — 32nd  Annual,  Utah  Canners  Associj  • 
tion.  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

MARCH  5-6,  1942 — New  York  Canners  School,  State  Experimei  t 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

MARCH  5-7,  1942 — Canners  League  of  California,  Hotel  D  1 
Monte,  Del  Monte.  California. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942 — Third  Annual  Meeting,  Institute  of  Fo(  1 
Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Hentral”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^........... . 

Larse,  No.  2V^ . «... . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . . . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  8.25 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.15 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Central 
Low  High 


1.60 


1.50 

1.16 

5.60 

2.60 


1.85 


6.25 


Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.50 

No.  10  . 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.25 

No.  10  .  6.26 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  .  6.00 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  2.05 

No.  10  . . .  6.25 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2....  1.76 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.70 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.40 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.22V«  1.35 

No.  10  .  5.25  *  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.45 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whoie  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 .  1.00  I.171/. 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.85  ' 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  2.10 

No.  10  . 

N'>.  2  Fancy  Small  Green..., 

Ni,.  2  Medium  Green . . 

'io.  10  . 

N.  2  Green  &  White . 

o.  10  . 

r  2  Fresh  White . . 

>.  10  . 

Ni  2  Soaked . 

1.  TS 

V  le,  No.  2 . 

.  2Mi  . 

.  10  . 

C  No.  2 . 


1.06  1.16 


10  ..., 
1.  No. 

2t4  . 
.  10  ... 
I.  No. 
10  ... 


10 


2.10 

nominal 

1.50 

1.55 

nominal 

nominal 

8.00 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

1.26 

1.25 

7.00 

nominal 

.95 

1.16 

1.00  1.10 

.90 

.90 

5.50 

6.26 

nominal 

.85 

.90 

.80  .90 

.80 

.85 

4.50 

4.75 

nominal 

.67%. 

.70 

nominal 

.95 

1.15 

nominal 

1.05 

1.30 

nominal 

4.00 

4.75 

nominal 

4.00 

.76 

.90 

.80  .90 

.92%  1.16 

nominal 

3.50 

4.26 

nominal 

.95 

1.10 

.85  . 

.85 

.971 

1.15 

1.10 

3.75 

4.76 

3.35 

.82% 

.87% 

.85  . 

1.20 

3.40 

3.85 

3.76  . 

3.60 

.82% 

3.76  . 

■!OTS 

\  No.  2.. 

10  . 

No.  2.. 
10  . 


4.60  . 

.75  .85 

3.25  3.75 


.70 

3.25 


P!  3  AND  CARROTS 


Stf- 

Pii 


No.  2 . 72% 


y  No.  2.. 


1.16 


1.10 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.00 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

12-oz.  vac . . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  5.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  10  . 6.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . .96 

No.  10  . 5.25 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .871 


6.50 

1.02% 

6.76 


1.10 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 85 

No.  10  .  2.00  2.50 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  . 3.50 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 .  1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s .  1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  23 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s.......... 


.95 

4.76 

.77% 


1.60 

1.45 


No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..„.. 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  33 . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s.. 


2s 


Soaked, 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked.. 
lOs  . 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


No.  2% 
No.  10 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 


No.  10  . 

.  4.76 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

. .  1.15 

1.25 

.  1.20 

No.  10  . . 

6.00 

6.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.05 

West  uoast 

No.  10  . 

.  5.60 

6.90 

Low 

High 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.00 

3.35 

3.50 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.40 

3.50 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 

_  1.10 

1.15  . 

3.30 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

3.00 

3.10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

1.10  . 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

s  so 

5.65 

2.90 

8.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

3.35 

3.50 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.86 

3.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

l.io  . 

3.00 

3.15 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.65 

2.90 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 

1.07% 

1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

5.75 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 87% 

.95 

.90  .95 

No.  10  . 

. .  5.00 

5.50 

nominal 

11.26 

11.50 

.70 

2.U0 


1.40 

..:{n 

1.25 

1.35 

1.30 

1.25 

1.20 


1.15 

6.40 


SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2% 
No.  10  ... 


5.25 

5.36 

6.00 

5.35 

1.76 

1.60 

1.55 

1.45 

1.40 

1.35 

1.40 

1.30 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

1.15 

6.00 

6.00 

6.76 

— 

— 

— 

1.15 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

6.76 

5.50 

nominal 

5.25 

nominal 

1.05 

1.10 

.80 

3.00 

.80 

3.00 

3.26 

— 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

1.02% 

.85 

1.00 

.92% 

3.00 

3.60 

2.76 

3.26 

3.10 

.80 

.86 

.76 

.70 

.76 

.90 

.97% 

.86 

.96 

.86 

.90 

2.90 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

2.65 

2.76 

1.17%  1.20 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 

1.60 

1.65 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 

5.50 

6.76 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 
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Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continncd 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple  No.  2 . . 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack........„„.. 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.  1.00 

1.1.5  1.25 

1.10  1.15 


1.35  Cihi 


4.00  4.25 


1.45  1.55 

4.80  . 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

Solid  Pack 

1.25  . 

No.  2%  . 

nominal 

1.60  . 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

5.25  . 

ilx.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

_ ... 

. 

nominal 

No.  2  . 

.  1.12V-!  1.15 

nominal 

No.  2%  . 

. . . 

.  1.40  . 

nominal 

1.35  . 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

4.50  . 

Strf.  Nrt  1 . 

.75  . 

With  puree 

. 85 

No.  2  . 

.  1 .00  . 

1.10  . 

.  1.05 

No.  2%  . 

. 

.  1.35  1.40 

nominal 

1.25  . 

No.  10  . 

.  4.85  5.00 

nominal 

4.25  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 


Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.47 '-j 

.50 

.45 

.50 

No.  10  . 

...  5.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.00 

4.50 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

.45 

.47% 

.40 

.42% 

.65 

No.  10  . 

...  4.50 

5.00 

4.50 

3.65 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) — . 

.55 

.60 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . . . 

.60 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

.80 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

.85 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.90 
..  1.75 

1.85 

.82% 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  .'. — .'. . . . - . 

..  3.25 

3.75 

3.50 

3.75 

3.25 

3.50 

Eastern 
Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y,  C..  Fey.,  No.  2% . .  . . 

Choice,  No.  2^i . . . 

Std.,  No.  2%. . . .  . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10„..........»..,. . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10 . . 

Water,  No.  10 . . . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2 1.77V^  . 


No.  10  . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 1.90 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2% . 2.36 

Std.,  No.  2% .  2.16 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . . . 


XU . 

No.  10,  Water  .... 
No.  10  Pie.  S.  P. 


PINEAPPLE  Cuban 

Fancy  No.  1  Flat . . . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2»^  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 


2.16  2.26 
2.06  2.10 
1.87%  1.90 
7.30  7.60 

6.80  7.00 

6.16  6.26 
6.26  6.60 
6.00  6.26 


2.40  2.66 

2.10  2.30 

1.90  2.00 

7.76  8.26 

7.00  7.60 

6.30  6.60 

4.76  6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


.90  .97% 

1.07%  1.10 

.  1.80 

2.06  2.16 
6.90  7.40 

7.76  . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


.57% 

.77% 


1.15 


2.76 

6.50 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.86 

1.26 

4.00 


.76  .. 

sieo  " 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack .  5.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  5.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . .90  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.10  4.50 

No.  2  Std . 85  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy .  . 

No.  2%,  Choice .  . 

No.  2%,  Std . . .  . 

No.  10,  Fancy .  . 

No.  10,  Choice .  . 

No.  10  Std . . .  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10,  water .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . .  .  . 

No.  10  . .  9.00  .  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 _  1.50  1.65  1.66  . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.50  .  8.00  8.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 .  . 

Std.,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . .  . 

No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

Texas 

^9.  V.  KS 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 

..  1.05  ■  1.12% 

..  2.77%  3.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

.70  .82% 

..  1.67»4  1.87',;. 

.67%  .70 

1.45  1.50 

No.  10...y. . . . '. . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

..  3.25  3.65 

3.15  . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 


9.50 

10.50 

11.00 

2.35 

2.40 

2.35 

2.46 

1.66 


1.66 


2.60 

3.60 


5.00  5.25 

5.35  5.50 

LOBSTER 

Canned  Fish 

Flats,  1  lb . 

...  7.50  . 

.  1.00 

%  lb . 

....  4.25  . 

.  4.75 

V*  lb . 

...  3.25  . 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.80 

.  1.40 

2.10  2.25 

1.95  . 

a  fiO 

1.60  1.70 

6.76  7.00 

6.76  _ 

SALMON 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

Flat,  No.  %.......'. . 

-  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

'  Ffat,'  No. '  1 . 

No.  %  . 

. 

Pink,  Tail,  Nn  1 . 

nominal 

nominal 

Flat,  No!  % . . 

™  . 

nominal 

nominal 

No.'%  . .’ . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

. 

nominal 

nominal 

SHRIMP 

2.65  2.76 

2.40  2.60 

2.30  2.45 

No.  1,  Small . 

. 

Southern 
1.90  2.00 

2.00  2.10 
2.05  2.20 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per 

Case 

%  Oil,  Key . . 

2.75  2.80 

4  9K 

5.00 

*  ’■ 

3  60 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 . 

nominal 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

%s  . 

%S  . 

—  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

1.26  1.85 

%S  . . 

. 

6.00  6.00 

%t  - - — 

. 

nominal 

I 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  aU  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
0th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buck  Bean  Snipper  practically  new,  motor 
driven,  complete  with  hopper  and  picking  table.  Adv.  2587, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Rod  Pea  Washer,  Hansen  Gallon  Filler,  Clipper 
Cleaner,  Sheboygan  Washer,  Hopper  Trucks,  Steam  Hoist,  Chain 
Hoist,  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettle,  Steam  Pump.  Adv.  2588, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  25  to  100 
lion  capacity;  2  Aluminum  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  12  gallon 
<  ipacity;  2  Motors  IVz  and  3  H.P.  for  Sealing  Machines;  1  Two 
1  isket  Retort,  eleven  36"  Retort  Baskets;  10  H.P.  Gas  Fired 
1  gh  Pi’essure  Boiler.  The  Geo.  S.  Scott  Mfg.  Co.,  Plantsville, 
C  m. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


VANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop- 
t  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
1  er  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


’ANTED — One  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker, 
c  acity  approximately  150  No.  2  cans  per  minute;  1  Skin  Pump. 
^  •.  2585,  The  Canning  Trade. 


’ANTED — 2  or  3  Standard-Knapp  Light  Duty  Labelers  for 
N  2  cans.  Adv.  2589,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— FACTORI ES 


’ANTED — Cannery.  To  buy  or  lease  Florida  Cannery 
C'  pped  to  pack  fruits  and  vegetables  and  fruit  juices.  Give 
lo  tion,  capacity,  equipment,  raw  products  obtainable,  labor 
si  ation,  price  and  terms.  Adv.  2584,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE— FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  pea  and  corn  cannery  in  a  fertile 
farming  section  of  Pennsylvania.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  H.  L. 
Sell,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Established  cannery,  near  Baltimore,  ample 
acreage,  storage.  Railroad  Siding;  or  will  lease  experienced  per¬ 
son  and  help  finance,  on  agreed  terms.  Adv.  2578,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — At  Watersville,  Maryland,  Land,  Building,  Boiler, 
Hoist,  other  machinery,  all  for  $600  or  will  sell  separately.  E.  L. 
Crowl,  Westminster,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  located  Manning,  S.  C.  Can 
contract  unlimited  acreage  Spinach,  Turnip  Greens,  Asparagus, 
Beans,  Peaches,  Tomatoes,  Okra,  Pimientos.  Frame  building 
100  feet  X  200  feet.  Work  room  100  feet  x  100  feet  with  concrete 
floor.  Reasonable  price.  Sumter  Packing  Corp.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  and  Tomato  Factory,  good  buildings,  acre 
of  land,  nice  dwelling,  in  good  farming  section.  Immediate  pos¬ 
session.  Charles  Jarrell,  Hillsboro,  Md. 


_ FOR  SALE  — SEED _ 

FOR  SALE — ^Van  Camp’s  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed,  Indiana 
Certified.  Let  us  quote  on  your  1942  requirements.  Quality  of 
tomatoes  from  this  Baltimore  strain  equal  or  better  than  any 
on  our  market  today.  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  2002  S.  East  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE — One  car  Alaska  Pea  Seed.  Hillsboro-Queen 
Anne  Cooperative  Corp.,  23  W.  21st  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED  —  Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2552,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Plant  Manager,  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  Production  Manager.  Twenty-seven  years’  California 
canning  experience  in  large  plants.  Thorough  practical  and 
technical  experience  in  all  departments.  Capable  assuming  plant 
management  and  production  responsibility  of  any  size  plant  or 
plants  packing  diversified  commodities.  Knowledge  improved 
methods.  Correspondence  and  inquiry  invited.  Reference  fur¬ 
nished.  Address  Box  B-2559,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Superintendent  or  Plant  Manager. 
Years  of  experience  in  large  California  canneries.  Technical 
and  practical  knowledge  new  methods.  Capable  assuming  full 
responsibility  diversified  packs  field  to  can.  Go  anywhere. 
References  furnished.  Adv.  2571,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — 36  years  old.  Raised  in  canning  busi¬ 
ness;  past  eleven  years  spent  in  general  management  vegetable 
canning  plant;  corn  main  pack.  Capable  any  responsible  position, 
including  general  management.  Adv.  2586,  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

''They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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QUALITY  .  PRICE  •  SERVICE  •  DEPENDABILITY 


^  BU.  TOMATO  BASKET 


“Excuse  me,  madam,”  he  said,  “but  you  can’t  take  your  dog 
inside.” 

“How  absurd!”  protested  the  woman,  “What  harm  could  the 
pictures  do  to  a  tiny  dog  like  this?” 

NO  HARM  INTENDED 

On  Johnny’s  return  to  school  after  being  away  several  weeks, 
the  teacher  told  him  that  he  must  bring  a  written  excuse  for 
his  absence  from  one  of  his  parents.  The  next  day  he  presented 
this  note  from  his  mother: 


DON’T  BE  LEFT  OUT 

Send  Us  Your  1942  Inquiries  Early 

In  these  trying  times  we  are  doing  all  possible  to  take 
care  of  your  basket  needs  as  best  we  can.  Won't  you 
help  yourselves  as  well  as  help  us  by  letting  us  know 
now  what  your  1942  basket  requirements  will  be. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC.. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


Dear  Teacher:  Please  excuse  Johnny  for  being  out  of  school 
for  the  last  three  weeks.  He  fell  from  a  tree  and  broke  his 
arm.  By  doing  the  same  you  will  oblige, 

(Mrs.)  JENNIE  JONES. 

A  timid  man  who  wanted  to  propose  to  his  girl  but  never 
dared  finally  took  her  to  his  family  lot  in  the  cemetery  and 
said:  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  buried  here  some  day?” 

Last  week  when  I  blew  into  Cheyenne  I  had  a  nice  time  with 
the  hotel  clerk,  who  says  to  me,  “How  did  you  get  here?” 

“Just  blew  in  with  a  load  of  cattle,”  says  I. 

“Where’s  the  rest  of  them?’  says  he. 

“Down  in  the  yards.  I  ain’t  as  particular  as  they  are.” 


SAVE  THE  SHIP 

Marjorie  (to  young  man  recently  introduced) — You’re  a  mu¬ 
sician,  aren’t  you?  Well,  come  with  us  on  our  canoeing  trip 
tomorrow  and  bring  your  instrument. 

Young  Man — Thanks,  but  I’m  warning  you — I  play  the  pipe 
organ. 

RESTRAINT 

Branson — If  you  don’t  like  it,  why  don’t  you  hiss  him? 

Johnson — I  can’t  because  I  came  in  on  a  pass,  but  if  it  gets 
much  worse  I’m  going  out  and  pay  and  then  come  back  and  hiss! 

“If  there  be  anyone  in  the  congregation  who  likes  sin  let  him 
stand  up.  What’s  this.  Sister  Virginia,  you  like  sin?” 

“Oh,  pardon  me,  I  thought  you  said  gin.” 

BEGIN  RIGHT  NOW 

“Here,  boy,”  said  the  wealthy  motorist,  “I  want  some  gasoline, 
and  please  get  a  move  on!  You’ll  never  get  anywhere  in  the 
world  unless  you  push.  Push  is  essential.  When  I  was  young 
I  pushed  and  that  got  me  where  I  am.” 

“Well,  guv-nor,”  replied  the  boy,  “I  reckon  you’ll  have  to  push 
again  ’cause  we  ain’t  got  a  drop  of  gas  in  the  place.” 

ALREADY  GLOWING 

Angry  Wife — Will  you  tell  me  what  that  long  red  hair  on  your 
coat  means? 

Cornered  Husband — My  dear,  that  means  just  one  thing — 
trouble ! 


TALK  ABOUT  OPTIMISM 

Angry  Customer  in  Restaurant — Hey,  I’ve  found  a  tack  in 
this  doughnut! 

Waiter — Why,  the  ambitious  little  thing!  It  must  think  it’s 
a  tire! 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc, 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Bi  rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
C.'.isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

C.  o.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

;  ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Si.-.clair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

A  ,  jrs  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

('  isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  d  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
t  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'OILS,  Cooking. 

I  lin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
t  -sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  d  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 
I  H,  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

,  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'ONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

1  lin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

<  sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  d  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

1  tley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

I  ?orte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

/  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
f  t  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

3NVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

1  -in  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

C  '  holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  ’orte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
t  I.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

E  in  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

C  sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S  t  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  lion  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IXOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  NiaoMa  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coloration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

B'rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  1)1. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wla. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sincl^ur  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  C^.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

BerUn  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagjara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

BerUn  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  6  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co,,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Worcester  Salt  Co.,  New  York  City 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  MinneapoUs,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  MinneapoUs,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  MinneapoUs,  Ivlinn. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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WANTED 


we  are  in  the  market  for  a  number  of 

RETORTS 

40"  or  42"  Diameter 
60"  or  72"  Depth 

Spot  cash,  immediate  delivery 
Must  be  in  A-1  condition 


WAite  M.  uuAe 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  •  February  9,  1942 


USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON! 


ORSrtW 


BIRHCHW 


CANNED  FOOD  is  SAFE  FOOD! 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 
HpOi>iSTON,  ILLINOIS 


Please  send: 


Attention  of:_ 


Full  Details  Re _ 

Z  Your  General  Catalog 


FMC  Improved  Automatic  Bean  Snipper  has 
new  features  that  increase  operating  speed, 
and  result  in  performance  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  equipment  on  the  market.  Snips  900  to 
1800  lbs.  per  hour.  One  man  feeds  several  ma¬ 
chines.  Picking  labor  greatly  reduced.  ^ 


#Here  is  interesting  and  timely  evidence 
from  a  deputy  commissary  general  in  the 
United  States  Army  that  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods  for  our  armed  forces 
has  been  fully  appreciated  by  military  of¬ 
ficials.  This  officer  said  in  an  address; 
"  *  *  *  During  a  period  of  14  years  our 
Philippine  army  of  occupation  consumed 
more  than  58,000,000  cans  of  food.  *  *  * 
There  was  practically  no  loss  from  spoil¬ 
age  and  the  general  good  health  of  the 
army  there,  was  primarily  due  to  the 
variety  and  wholesomeness  of  the  canned 
goods  supplied." 

This  statement  was  made  in  1912!  In  the 
30  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time, 
the  variety,  quality,  freshness  and  process¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods  has  improved  tre¬ 
mendously.  Canned  Foods  will  be  more 
vital  to  victory  in  this  war  than  ever  before. 

BEAN  CANNERS: 


FMC  Bean  Snippers,  Slicers,  Hand  Pack  Fillers, 
Graders,  etc.,  are  all  designed  for  high  speed, 
accurate  operation  with  vastly  reduced  waste. 


fMC  BWH 


FMC  Hand  Pack  Filler  with 
automatic  Hopper  and  Pack- 
er-Briner  fills  cut  and  sliced 
beans  accurately  at  high 
speed.  O.  K.  for  many  other 
products,  too. 

A-B  Cut  String  Bean  Grader 
satisfies  the  difficult  re¬ 
quirement  of  size-grading 


•  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  devel¬ 
oping  and  testing  new  machines  for 
producing  finest  quality  packs  at  lower 
cost. 


FMC  Bean  Slicer  produces 
a  high-grade  pack  of  beans, 
sliced  lengthwise,  that 
brings  much  higher  prices 
than  ordinary  cut  beans. 
Slices  up  to  one  ton  per 
hour.  Maximum  perform¬ 
ance  accuracy  is  assured 
by  the  straightening  de¬ 
vice,  which  distributes 
beans  in  channels  in 
lengthwise  position. 


cut  beans.  Built  to  sort  sev¬ 
eral  sizes  if  wanted  or  for 
grading  out  nubbins  only. 
Graded  cut  beans  bring 
higher  price. 


FMC  Blancher  is  the  stur¬ 
diest,  most  rigid  blanching 
unit  ever  offered.  All-steel 
welded  construction. 
Lighter  in  weight  and 
lower  in  cost,  yet  it  has 
greater  strength  that 
assures  longer  life. 


FMC  Bean  Grader.  A  pre¬ 
cision  designed,  high¬ 
speed  machine  for  separat¬ 
ing  whole  beans  into  two 
general  sizes.  Intended  for 
use  ahead  of  FMC  Bean 
Snippers  to  obtain  highest 
snipping  efficiency. 


